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OKICa1XA.L.  TAI..KS, 


an  old  SAILOR’S  STURV. 

I  Concluded,  j 

I  the  bodies  of  iny  unfortunate  coin- 

fides  to  the  most  elevated  spot  I  could  find, 
iDd  stripped  them  of  their  clotlies.  I  laidj 
Ikem  out  on  a  couch  of  sea-grass  and  feather.*!.] 
IBd  watched  liourl y  over  t  hem,  lest  some  carrion  !| 
birds  should  prey  upon  them.  But  it  was  use-|! 
lets.  None  of  the  vulture  or  raven  tribe  everj 
•  ^tinted  this  island,  so  little  did  it  offer  either  oL 
or  dead  for  their  api>ctite.  I  would  not| 
|ivc  these  corj)se8  a  sailor’s  tomb,  the  ocean  ; 
ibr  1  now  began  to  feel  a  love  for  humanity,  and 
iould  not  eudiire  the  thought  that  the  shark 
ihould  devour  the  last  memento  of  man  which 
■y  fate  had  left  me.  I  visited  daily  the  couch 
I  had  made  them,  till  the  flesh  fell  from  their 
4ones,  and  at  last  nothing  was  left  but  their 
iSiked  skeletons,  bleached  and  polished  by  the 
bain  and  the  sun,  and  ringing  at  the  touch  like 
the  shattered  shell  of  a  stringless  instrument, 
lover  which  the  harmonious  vibrations  of  art 
*hrerc  never  more  to  prove  their  enchanting  in- 
Aieiice. 

At  length  there  came  a  season  when  the  rains 
visited  the  island  ;  the  birds  came  in  less 
<iu-  ut  flocks,  and  though  one  day  might  fur- 
me  v.illi  food  or  water  sufficient  for  three 
«r  four  weeks,  I  had  no  moans  of  preserving  it 
fcr  half  that  time.  I  looked  for  some  cavity  in 
rock,  in  which  I  might  store  my  snperabun- 
ic.  of  water,  or  the  blood  of  the  birds,  on 
^♦hich  my  parched  palate  dcjK?nded,  but  could 
iftnd  none.  A  thought  at  la.-^t  struck  me,  of 
taking  drinking  vessels  of  tlic  skulls  of  my 
iad  comrades.  I  put  that  thought  to  the  test ; 
id  ciy  heart  felt  a  nev.’  sensation  of  gratitude 
iwnrd  my  unfortunate  friends,  that  even  after 
ealli  lliey  should  afford  the  nM?ans  of  preserv- 
my  life.  i  pondered  over  this  grateful  fecl- 
^  puffed  myself  up  with  a  Pliarasaical 
rfi  e.  It  seemed  a  work  of  supererogation  in 
that  I  alone  should  be  thankful  for  the  gra- 
I  cation  afforded  by  tlio  skulls  of  my  deceased 
®iids,  while  half  the  thinking  world  were 
enjoying  the  intellectual  fruits  of  the  dead,  with- 
‘lut  ever  thinking  of  the  skulls  from  winch  their 


stores  of  wit  and  sentiment  were  drawn,  nor 
of  the  sorrows  which  gave  them  birth.  In  the 
indulgence  of  these  thoughts  my  mind  visited 
the  tombs  of  thousands  whose  brains  had  labored 
and  wliose  hearts  had  throbbed  out  a  life  of 
mental  labor,  and  who  had  died  in  poverty  and 
distress,  noglcclcd  even  by  the  great  whose 
knowledge,  and  interest,  and  pleasures,  were 
so  much  indebted  to  their  labors  for  all  their 
prosperity.  I  knew  that  their  memories  were 
honored  by  mock  respect.  Monuments  were 
raised  and  pageants  instituted  to  their  honor ; 
and  all  more  to  gain  for  the  living  a  reputation 
for  liberality,  than  to  perpetuate  the  virtues  of 
the  dead.  The  thoughts  of  such  mocker}’, 


tasted,  sickness,  starvation,  and  death, — death, 
alone  and  unknown  except  to  the  eye  of  heaven, 
and  no  hand  of  a  brother  to  close  my  glazing  eyes, 
— 1  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  ocean,  and  beheld  a 
sight  which  filled  me  with  ineffable  pleasure. 
It  was  no  delusion  then — I  saw  it  in  the  broad 
daylight — a  tall  and  beauteous  ship  proudly  mov¬ 
ing,  under  full  sail,  slowly  but  steadily  toward 
me.  I  could  see  the  happy  inmates  of  that 
habitation  of  life,  moving  to  and  fro  upon  her 
deck  ;  and  as  she  neared  the  island,  my  car,  for 
the  first  time  in  two  years,  caught  the  delicious 
music  of  the  human  voice.  The  tears  which 
the  fever  of  disappointed  hopes  had  dried  in 
their  fountains,  now  burst  forth,  and  poured 


dow.s  of  our  own  perfection. 

My  thoughts  of  home  were  not  at  first  pain¬ 
ful  ;  but  month  after  month  having  rolled  on, 
without  yielding  one  little  event  to  create  n 
hope  of  ever  returning,  I  grew  melancholy,  and 
pined  away  in  solitude  for  the  sight  of  the  hu¬ 
man  countenance.  My  days  were  spent  chiefly 
in  sleep  or  silent  rumination  over  my  fate,  and 
my  nights  in  ranging  around  the  shore  of  the 
island,  welcoming  every  brcatli  of  wind,  and 
every  rusliing  murmur  from  the  broad  ocean, 
and  inquiring  of  every  wave  as  it  boomed  hea¬ 
vily  upon  the  coral  barrier,  if  it  had  seen  aught 
of  my  kindred  man.  At  times, — it  might  be 
fancy, — when  the  night  breeze  swept  rudely 
past  my  cars,  I  caught  sounds  like  the  hum  ofj 
cordage  ;  and  again  my  sight  would  present  the 
stately  canvas,  swelling  before  the  wind,  and 
impelling  tlie  peopled  hull  toward  my  desert 
isle :  and  my  breath  would  then  grow  quick, 
and  my  pulses  tluttcr  with  the  agony  of  elated 
hope.  But  the  vision  would  vanish,  and  the 
broad  waste  of  curling  waters  alone  would  meet 
the  eye,  and  tlie  sound  of  the  spent  wave  upon 
the  shore  would  be  all  that  the  car  could  collect, 
of  what  had  filled  the  anxious  mind  with  the 
maddest  liopes  of  society  and  home. 

( >ncc,  when  I  awoke  from  a  most  painful 
reverie,  in  whicli  1  had  lived  all  my  sorrows 
over  again,  and  finislied  out  the  gloomy  cata¬ 
logue  with  every  misery  which  I  had  not  yet 


compared  with  my  feelings  of  love  for  the  me-  from  my  eyes  like  rain.  I  could  not  stir  from 
mory  of  the  poor  sailors,  who  left  such  means  my  scat.  With  both  my  hands  I  strove  in  vain 
of  comfort  to  me,  gave  me  an  impression  that  I  j  to  clear  my  sight  from  the  cloudiness  of  my 
had  more  than  human  virtue  in  my  breast.  So!  tears.  I  groaned  aloud  in  the  agony  of  my  de- 
pronc  arc  we  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  slia-  j  light.  Never  before  had  I  dreamed  of  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  that  gratitude  to  heaven  which  fills  the 
heart  with  the  unspeakable  ecstacy  of  united 
joy  and  humility.  I  sat  like  one  demented, 
laughing  and  weeping  at  the  same  breath  ;  and 
while  every  minute  brought  the  object  of  my 
delight  nearer  to  me,  my  frenzy  increased  un¬ 
til  my  strength  could  bear  no  longer.  What 
were  my  feelings,  at  this  moment,  when  the 
sliip  wore  round  and  stood  off,  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  for  the  shoreless  ocean  from  which  she 
came  !  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  them. 
Had  I  the  pen  of  one  inspired,  human  language 
is  too  poor  to  give  them  sound.  Surprise  for  a 
moment  fixed  me  like  a  breathless  statue  to  the 
spot  on  which  I  sat.  I  fancied  the  chills  of 
death  were  coming  over  me.  The  air  grew 
tliick  and  dark  to  my  senses,  and  my  mind 
ceased  to  move. 

***)»:* 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  sun  had 
just  sunk  beneath  the  horizon;  and  the  sky, 
without  a  cloud,  looked  down  upon  an  ocean 
almost  as  clear  as  its  own  primeval  blue.  The 
sliip  which  had  awakened  all  my  soul  to  such 
tremendous  hopes,  stood  far  away  in  the  south¬ 
east,  her  top-gallant  yards  just  above  the  sea. 
It  was  too  late  to  liope  that  any  signal,  or  any 
other  means  remained  in  my  power,  tliat  might 
call  lier  back  to  my  rescue.  I  sat  me  down  in 
the  Bullenness  of  despair,  and  did  not  rise  from 
the  stagnation  which  such  a  reverse  imposed 


The  briethaimhaina, 


upon  my  spirits,  till  the  keen  calls  of  hunger 
reminded  me  of  the  perpetuity  of  my  solitary 
wretchedness.  I  then  went  gloomily  about  the 
business  of  sustaining  the  dependence  of  my 
nature— a  task  which  present  impulse  had  much 
more  of  a  hand  in  enforcing  than  any  conside- 


Dr.  T.  Wharton,  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  antiquarians  of  his  time,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  bardic  institutions  generally 
originated  in  the  east.  (Hist,  of  Kng.  poet.) 
The  researches  of  Col.  Vallancey  show  that 
we  have  derived  our  language,  and  many  of  our 
ancient  institutions,  from  the  cast,  through  the 
Milesian  colony  ;  and  tradition  states,  that  (hs 


and  chiet,  had  a  senacha.  [TheTiru 
in  Scotland,  but  do  we  find  that  their 
education,  or  acquirements,  were  the 

I  doubt  not  but  that  each  province  hjj  ' 
pository  for  the  collections  of  the  ' 
naclinidhc  belonging  to  it.  Theinciea^! 
lege  of  arms  of  Ulster  was  maintaiieiiiij  ^ 
my  memory,  and  may  be  ftill. 

The  reign  of  Ollam  Fodlha,  thein«i(; ; 
did  in  our  early  history,  presenu  too  1 1 
facts  connected  with  our  subject  tohepsil 
over  in  silence.  This  monarch  ctme to i  ? 
throne  a.  m.  One  of  his  institnti(w.i 

'reariiorian  Tea,  is  particularly  to  onr ptj,, 
as  t!ic  hards  acted  a  part  so  conspicnoiBiji 
augu.st  convention. 

'I'hc  Teamorian  Tea  was  an  assenblroffe 
states,  njjpomted  to  be  held  trienniilhrgfe 
palace  of  Tea  Mor,  (Tura,)  for  the  p*p(*i 
rt'viHing  the  records  of  our  kinedoa^yn 
gating  laws,  <.\:c.  vVc. ;  and  as  I  mifiiteiki 
the  patience  of  your  readers  by  goinyaloio I 
tails,  I  will  refer  to  McCurtin,  O’Hinolk. I 
and  others,  for  many  intercstinf  yutkic 
concerning  the  order  and  constitotioi  !hi 
assembly,  w  bile  I  pass  to  that  which  iiot?» 
m»'diatcly  concerns  my  subject  Ailertlei^  1 
smess  of  feasting,  visiting,  and  relifWicCT- 
monies,  which  occupied  several  diy>,fiic<*’ 
eluded,  the  senachaidhe  laid  these  leconh  k* 
fore  a  committee,  who,  after  nftogiigf^ 
thing  vvhicli  did  not  seem  perfadriit^Db- 
ratofl,  recommemled  them  totheu^whitworf 
the  assembly  at  large.  After  ptiiiif 
roml  ordeal,  they  were  ordered  to  be 

i/I  to  vrrnr,  and,  after  inspection,  lobe  IP^ 

in  the  r^’gister  or  psalter  of  Tirsi 
poetry  in  Ireland  became  the  voice  of 
Hence  the  Irish  adage,  “haoi  no liten 

Verse  is  os  good  authority  m 
many  of  our  traditions  are  trea  •* 

If  in  the  scrutiny  mentioned  ^ 

^eimchaidbc  were  convicted  of  wiltui  ^ 
sentntion,  they  were 
and  fined.  Such  is  the  ujc 

iwnltcrof  Tora.  ao  frcT>enlIj  ref«n“' 
hiatoriana;  and  wc  ^  if 

nationa  poaacaa  ao  authentic  . 
their  early  history.  •  tk 

In  the  intervals 
provincial  nnd 

to  collect,  for  the  inspection  ° 

ever  in  their  respective 

worthy  of  record.  of  Cube*’)’* 

These  psalters,  (especially  ^  ^ 

well  as  our  old  write™, 

oorda  atill  more  ancient, 

tiinea  ;  nnd  I  confeM  I  eW  ,  u  ^ 


rags  of  my  comrades’  garments  w(*rc  drop[)ingl 
from  my  limbs,  exposing  iiiy  body  to  tlie  cruel* 
action  of  a  tropical  sun.  My  tlesh  was  wasted  jl 
through  compulsive  abstinence,  and  my  strength  I 
was  barely  sufficient  to  drag  my  body  from  one 
haunt  to  another  of  the  wild  fowls  whose  flesh 
and  blood  were  my  only  support.  They  be¬ 
came  more  shy  and  scarce,  and  all  tlic  horrors’ 
of  starvation  looked  me  fiercely  in  the  face.  I 
knew  that  my  exhausted  strength  must  soon  failj 
me,  and  the  hope  of  rescue,  which  had  liithcrto 
been  a  stimulant  to  my  desire  to  live,  had  quite 
deserted  me.  I  laid  me  down  to  my  sleep  with 
the  dreadful  certainty  constantly  on  my  mind, 
that  mv  davs  of  suffering  were  nearer  their  ter- 

.  •  “  jl 

mination ;  and  the  stem  monitor,  my  decaying! 
strength,  gave  me  constant  hints  that  my  day! 
of  deliverance  was  nigh  at  hand. 

One  night,  when  a  dense  fog  overhung  the 
island  and  all  the  adjacent  sea,  I  sat  ruminating^ 
upon  tlie  shore,  wlien  I  thought  I  heard  the; 
usual  erv'  of  the  seaman,  as  if  heaving  tlie  lead.! 
I  listened,  and  heard  it  repeated, — and  during' 
0  the  space  of  an  hour  heard  many  sounds  much 
like  those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  while  on 
hoard  a  vessel.  These  sounds  I  treated,  at 
first,  as  the  vagaries  of  my  imagination  ;  but  their 
repetition  and  increase  of  audibility,  soon  sa- 
tisfied  me  that  they  were  something  more  than 
fancy.  I  gath^'red  around  me,  as  soon  as  niv| 
feeble  strength  would  allow,  a  quantity  of  sea- 1 


men  two  colors ;  tf>  beatach.s,  bniglmihs,  or 
keepers  of  lioiises  of  hospitality,  four;  to  the 
principal  nobility  five ;  to  the  ollanihs,  or  prin¬ 
cipal  bar  Is,  six  ;  that  is,  only  one  less  tlian  the 
royal  family.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Cliristianity,  the  bards  were  edu»  at«‘d  by  the 
dniids,  ami  hence  some  writers  have  confinimled 
the  two  orders  ;  as  Milton  does  in  the  following 
line  of  his  Lycidas  : 

“  Wh»rrc  your  old  bards,  the  famotis  druidf,  lie.” 

I 

.\ftor  twelve  years  the  student  received  the  cap 
called  Barred,  of  ollainh,  or  doctor  ;  and  as  we 
Icam  from  Beaufort,  some  of  tlie  nio«4t  pro¬ 
mising  were  occasionally  admitted  into  the 
order  of  druids.  The  candidates  for  the  barred 
must  belong  to  certain  famihes,  have  a  genius 
turned  to  music  and  poetry,  vigorous  under- 
standings,  retentive  inoniorieH,  ami  fine  fH.‘r- 
sons.  A  knowledge  of  music  and  use  of  arms 
constituted  an  essential  part  of  their  etliication. 
The  profession  of  the  young  hard  was  deter- 
mined  by  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  :  he 
was  eitlier  a  filea,  a  breitamh,  or  a  scnacha,  hv 
birth  ;  these  offices,  which  were  formerly  united 
in  the  same  person,  were  separated  about  thus 
time,  as  all  our  historians  can  te.stify. 

The  felidhe  were,  as  the  name  implies,  poets  ; 
their  duties  were  to  turn  the  tenets  of  religion 
into  verse,  to  animate  tlie  troops  to  battle,  to 
celebrate  the  valorous  deeds  of  their  chiefs,  and 
to  modulate  to  their  harp  the  “tales  of  other 
times.  Here  we  will  observe,  once  for  all,  on 
tlie  authority  of  our  historians,  that  every  hard 
was  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the 
harp.  He  attended  in  the  field  of  battle, 
dressed  in  white  robes,  and  surrounded  by  in- 


\Ve  have  h.yl  an  attempt  at  wit,  communicated  fi>r 
tfic  r.utcrjs'iad,  evidently  from  a  rlentist,  sayinir 
something  aU»iit  a  certain  doctor’s  tcetli  entering 
Georgia  and  Maine  at  tfic  same  time.  A  ffreaf  Me 
no  doubt.  ’ 


the  case  of  any  other  country.  “  As  barbarous 
and  as  ignorant  as  we  were  in  former  centu¬ 
ries,”  says  Swift,  (no  mean  authority,)  “there 
was  more  effectual  care  taken  by  cur  ancestors 
to  preserv’e  the  memory  of  times  and  persons, 
than  we  find  in  the  age  of  learning  and  polite- 
ness,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it.”  (Letter  to 
Oxford.)  lo  Ifiis  reign  several  ordinances 
were  formed: — that  none  should  bo  admitted 
into  the  order  but  young  men  of  genius  and  no¬ 
ble  family ;  that  the  profession  should  be  he¬ 
reditary  ;  that  their  estates  should  devolve  on 
such  of  their  family  as  manifested  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  talents  for  music  and  poetry  ;  that 
every  bard-filea  might  retain  thirty  inferior 
bards  as  attendants  ;  a  bard  of  the  second  order 
fifteen;  that  their  persons  should  be  sacred; 
that  the  estates  of  the  ollamh  should  be  unalien¬ 
able,  and  exempt  from  ravage  during  civil  com¬ 
motions.  Authorities  for  the  above: — Mc- 
Curtin,  Warner,  O’llarrollan,  and  other  histo¬ 
rians,  from  our  ancient  records  ;  from  the  same 
authorities  we  learn,  that  in  this  reign  a  uni¬ 
versity  was  established  at  Teamor,  called  Mur- 
Ollavan,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  general, 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  filidhe,  by 
whom  the  mysteries  of  metrical  cadence,  vocal 
harraonv,  and  graceful  action,  were  taught. 

I.  M. 


TVBB5  LEAVING  ONE  OP  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

Oh!  In*  on  the  Terr-vc  to-nisht, 

Look  as  far  as  those  blue  eyes  enn  sec, 

.iiiKl  rcnictnlM'r  each  star  in  your  sight 
Will  be  gilding  iny  galley  and  me. 

Take  one  from  the  many,  nml  think 
The  wand'rer  has  singled  it  too, 

Still  bound  by  one  lingering  link 
To  Bahama’s  bright  islands  and  you. 

Yon  galley  is  mine  that  is  lying 
Like  a  sea  bird  aslec'p  in  the  hay  ; 

.Vnd  at  suniiet  her  sails  will  be  Hying 
To  bear  me  far  northward  aw, ay. 

To  morrow  the  sand  and  the  water 
No  trace  of  her  anchor  w  ill  see — 

Nor  longer  the  island's  fair  daughter 
Will  treasure  a  memory  ot  me. 

But  the  shell*  that  is  found  on  your  strand, 

All  dotted  with  musical  staves — 

The  last  lovc-lay,  |MTchance,  frmn  the  hand 
Of  some  sorrow-touched  sylph  of  the  waves — 

That  shell  is  a  type  <tf  my  heart, 

W’ith  many  sweet  memories  o’ergrown, 

And  there,  on  the  rosiest  part, 

Haa  Friendship  engraven  your  own. 

I'll  be  at  Lake  Huron  or  Erie, 

Or  roaming  Niagara’s  side, 

'3n  the  day  that  they  tell  ino,  young  Peri, 

Is  soon  to  behold  you  a  Bride — 

But  I  leave  you  the  pray’r  of  a  Rover : 

That  your  Ifoneyinonn  never  may  end, 

That  your  Lord  may  be  always  your  Lover, 

As  1  will  be  always  your  friend. 

called  the  Music  shell,  being  beautifully  gra- 
•th  natural  notes  and  bars. — l^onUon  Court  Journal, 

ih'}  Answered.— A  peraon  asked  Zeno 

wa*^  u  love.  His  answer 

love,  beautiful  wo- 

B  must  be  very  unfortunate.”. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 


ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 


Mr.  Editor — It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  con¬ 
gratulation,  that  the  conductors  of  religious 
periodicals  have  roused  themselves  to  the  con- 
sideratioii  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  as  sacred  music.  Of  late  espe¬ 
cially,  much  interest  seems  to  be  manifested  by 
the  clergy  and  their  congregations,  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  songs  of  Zion,  and  to  render | 
them  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Most  High. 
The  Western  Recorder,  a  paper  which  advo¬ 
cates  the  doctrines  and  regulations  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  contains  most  generally  some 
suggestions  to  further  the  improvement  of  the 
music  which  is  practiced  by  this  denomination  ; 
and  the  Churchman,  a  periodical  published  un-i 
der  the  direction  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  On- 
derdonk,  and  consequently  one  of  the  oracles 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  has  also  given  us 
several  articles  on  church  music,  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  to  it  the  attention  ol 
Christians  in  general.  This,  Mr.  Editor,  has 
brought  me  to  a  determination  to  investigate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  state  of  sacred  music 
among  us,  its  abuse,  and  its  defects ;  and  as 
such,  I  propose  to  dwell  strongly  on  the  follow- 
lowing  topics  :  on  the  introduction  of  theatri¬ 
cal  performers  into  a  Christian  church  choir ; 
on  the  levity  of  the  organist ;  on  the  impiety 
of  the  clerk  ;  on  the  singing  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  general;  on  the  improper  selection  of 
psalms  and  hymns  by  the  clergyman^  and  the 
impropriety  of  the  tunes  adapted  to  them; 
and  if  it  be  proved  that  these  evils  exist,  I  will 
lastly  propose  such  methods  as  may  render  the 
worship  of  the  living  God  solemn,  impressive, 
and  edifying.  And  in  doing  so,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  state,  that  I  bring  with  me  no  pri¬ 
vate  animosity,  no  spirit  of  willful  ridicule,  and  j 
no  motives  to  inspire  contention  or  revenge.  I  j 
will  endeavor  to  remember,  that  one  of  the  most  j 
prominent  duties  which  our  holy  religion  en-| 
joins  upon  her  followers,  is  to  be  useful  in  this ; 
world,  and  especially  to  promote  every  cause  | 
which  has  for  its  object  the  praise  and  the  glory  | 
of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

It  cannot  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers, 
that  such  a  practice  has  existed,  and  in  some ; 
instances  is  even  yet  suftered,  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  theatrical  performers  into  a  Christian  I 
church  choir ;  it  has  given  occasion  to  call  those 
places  of  worship  opera  churches;  and  thej 
young  and  thoughtless  delight  as  much  in  thusi 
naming  them,  as  the  more  discreet  and  sober, 
worshipers  listen  to  it  with  grief  and  indigna-  f 
tion.  The  apology  which  has  generally  been  > 
made  for  such  conduct,  is,  that  these  persons 
are  peculiarly  skilled  in  music  ;  that  they  sing 
more  correctly  and  with  more  taste  and  elegance 
than  others  ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  allowed 
to  render  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary  more 
delightful  and  pleasant.  But  can  it  be  supposed  | 


that  praises,  emanating  from  lips  or  hearts  of 
persons  who  show  by  their  practice,  and  by  the 
occupation  of  their  lives,  a  total  disregard  for 
divine  things — can  it  be  supposed,  I  say,  that 
the  praises  of  those  who  sing  six  days  out  of 
seven  in  a  theatre,  and  on  the  Lord’s  day  in  his 
temple,  will  prove  an  acceptable  offering  unto 
his  divine  Majesty  1  Certainly  not.  Were 
they  “  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  the  under¬ 
standing  alsof  is  it  likely  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  perform  in  places  from  which  religion 
is  excluded,  and  where  it  is  not  seldom  ridi¬ 
culed  ? — I  think  they  would  not. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  a  stigma  on  the 
theatrical  profession ;  I  know  it  has  been 
graced  with  persons  whose  virtues  rendered 
them  ornaments  to  society ;  but  it  will  never¬ 
theless  be  candidly  confessed  by  every  rational 
and  intelligent  actor,  that  the  profligate  and 
vicious  in  many  instances  form  a  great  majority 
of  them.  Shall  thoso  persons  sing  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Most  High,  because  they  have  fine 
voices  and  know  how  to  manage  them  1  Then 
ere  long  I  expect  they  will  be  called  to  read  the 
sermon,  or  say  the  prayers  also,  because  they 
are  generally  well  skilled  in  elocution  and  ges¬ 
ticulation.  Why  should  Christians  be  negli¬ 
gent  in  cultivating  their  own  vocal  powers, 
which  they  arc  privileged  to  use  in  the  service 
of  their  Godl  Are  not  their  thanks  and  their 
praises  the  noblest  incense  Avhich  they  can  offer 
up  to  Him]  Has  not  the  Jewish  church  set 
them  an  example  worthy  to  be  imitated !  and  is 
the  theme  which  has  fallen  to  their  lot  not  far 
more  exalted  than  that  of  the  Israelites]  Yes, 
the  Christian  can  sing  the  wonders  of  redeem¬ 
ing  love,  the  cross,  and  the  hope  of  glory.  In 
the  last  oratorio  of  the  New  York  Sacred  Mu¬ 
sic  Society,  the  audience  was  entertained  with 
an  air  from  the  opera,  “  Teobaldo  ed  Isolina.’** 
Who  knows  but  that,  by  and  by,  similar  airs 
will  be  sung  on  the  Lord’s  day  in  his  temple, 
to  give  variety  to  the  religious  e.xercises,  or  to 
entertain  the  worshiping  assembly  ] 

Rest  assured,  Mr.  Editor,  the  introduction  of 
theatrical  performers  into  a  church  choir  is  an 
evil  much  to  be  regretted,  and  also  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  cause  of  sacred  music,  as  well  as  to 
the  end  for  which  it  was  intended.  I  am  by  no 
means  opposed  to  a  good  opera,  or  concert  of 
secular  music,  and  know  how  to  estimate  the 
talented  performer  who  distinguishes  himself 
by  a  melodious  and  cultivated  voice ;  but  the 
church  is  not  the  proper  place  for  liis  perform¬ 
ance,  nor  should  he  lead  in  the  devotions  of  the 
congregation.  “  Holiness  becometh  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Lord;”  and  the  church  is  the  place 
where  his  honor  dwelleth. 

Germanices. 

*  Nolle  tremenda. 


‘A  Mirror  for  >  anity. — Q.ucen  Elizabeth,  admi¬ 
ring  the  elegancy  of  tiie  Marquis  de  Villa  de  Mediana, 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  complimented  him  on  it,  begging 
at  tlie  same  time  to  know  who  possessed  the  heart  of 
so  noble  a  cavalier.  “Madam,”  said  he,  “a  lover 
risks  too  much  on  such  an  occasion,  but  your  majes¬ 
ty’s  will  is  law.  Excuse  me,  however,  if  I  fear  to 
name  her,  but  request  your  majesty’s  acceptance  of 
lier  portrait.”  He  sent  "her  a  looking  glass. 
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THE  EUTEHPEIAD. 


ARABIAN*  ML'SIC. 

The  Arabians  arc  a  people  who,  like  all  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  East,  lay  claim  to  ^eat  anti- 


Haroun-nl-Raschid,  who  reined  from  a.  i>. 
7%  to  and  whose  fame  has  been  carried  to 
every  quarter  of  the  fjlobc  by  the  fascinating^ 
tales  known  under  the  name  of  The  Arahiaii 
yiiiht's  Entertainments,  was  a  preat  lover  ot 


quity  ;  but  of  their  early  history,  customs,  and  In  Id?  reipn,  a  celebrated  tlutc-player, 

manners,  except  that  tliey  have  always  led  a  | named  Ishac,  thmrished,  of  whom  he  made  a 
wild  and  roving  life,  tlieir  hand  being  against 'ijYiend  and  confidant.  'I’lie  airs  composed  by 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  n^inst  them,'i  .\t)ou-(iiafar,  of  the  race  of  the  Abbassides,  are 
we  are  ignorant.  As  far  as  that  science  is  con-iij^jij}  delight  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  wonder- 
corned  of  which  only  we  pretend  to  treat  in  fnl  elTects  are  ascribed  to  the  music  <»f  the  caliph 
tins  volume,  we  know  from  themselves,  that  the  !  \ijQn-Xasar-Maliomcd-al-ranibi,  who  was  call- 
Arahs  of  tiie  desert  had,  at  a  period  ot  great  I pd  the  Arabian  ( trpheus  :  and,  from  a  collection 
antiquity,  musical  instruments,  and  names  for  ixnciciit  Arabian  MSS.  in  the  Rritish  Mu- 
the  ditferent  notes,  and  that  they  were  greatly  ^vould  seem  they  posscs.*»eil  a  rude  spe- 


delighted  witli  melody  ;  but  their  lutes  and 
pipes  were  probably  very  simple,  and  their  mu- 


cics  of  counterpoint  before  the  year  1(H»0 


As  to  the  modern  Arabian  music 


tranquillity  by  a  fourth.  Atthed^ 
separates  us  from  Arabia,  and  the 
our  Ideas  and  sentiments,”  concInS 
sruene.  ••  we  can  form  no  j„,t  ,2 
these  fancied  effects,  from  whitfi 
doubtless  abate  much  of  the  J 
What  they  ascribe  to  each  inslnJ 
and  stroke  of  the  fingers,  and  dclQ 
ot  perfection,  only  convinces  us,  ty 
a  people  endowed  with  a  sensibilitv  d 
ent  from  ours.” 

They  divide  their  music  into  two 
telif  (conipositiori),  or  music  cr,:;-  y 
relation  to  melody  :  and  the  iV/a  M 
-oiinds,)  or  the  measured  cessation  ^ 


!|  regarding  instrumental  music  only.  11 

we  hml  aif,„jr  principal  inodes,  from  which  arl 


sic  Sir  U  ilhain  Jones  imagines  “to  have  beeii”|f^r,pr  article  upon  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopt.  others  ;  and  thev  have  also  sit  ^ 

little  more  than  a  natural  and  tuneful  recitation  ,/,Y.  Methfnlh/ue,  cliiellv  taken  from  the  /X-j  modes,  formed  out  of  the  union 
of  their  elegiac  ver.sc:i  and  love-songs.”  ^/i  Mnsir,  by  M.  de'la  Horde.  This  article manner  of  notinfr  music  is  hvf! 

1  -  I  •_  1 _ _ II  I  •  ,.1  _  -  _ •VIOUyit 


The  following  sketch  of  the  rise  ami  progress  I  will  scarcely  repay  the  musical  reader  tor 
of  music  in  .Arabia  is  taken  from  an  oriental  the  trouble  of  perusal,  and  will  afford  no  hints 
work: — “The  Arabs  excelled,  even  before  the  whatever  for  the  improvement  of  our  own  .svm- 

leiiis  of  harmony  and  of  melo<Iy. 

*  Tho  .\rabiau  music  is  all  done  in  quarter- 


Islani,  in  poetry  and  extempore  versification,’*' 
and  before  they  had  attained  much  knowledge 
of  music  or  the  other  arts,  and  whilst  they  were  tones,  or  the  cnliarmonic  genus,  or  scale  ;  and 
only  wandering  tribes,  very  far  removctl  from:  M.  (linguene,  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
all  tiie  arts  allied  to  civilized  l.fe,  their  song  and  /;/jrve/«yo'f//V,  says,  that,  like  (»tlM  r  oruTital 
music  consisted  in  the  cries  with  which  they  ex- ‘  people,  they  “  never  pass  from  one  sound  to  aii- 
cited  tlieir  caniel.s ;  and  the  art  of  their  singers,  i  other,  however  distant,  either  in  rising  or  fall- 
wliom  they  called  Jltnli,  tha.t  is,  y>r/rAcr.v,  was  jug,  witliout  running  through  all  the  mterme- 
notliiiig  more  than  savage  accents,  which  niightjdiatc  intervals.  'I’liese  conliiiunl  slides  of  tlu* 
jrve  instead  of  a  language  to  the  brutal  pas-  j  voice,  which  to  us  arc  insupportable,  constitute, 


13  of  those  feeders  of  camels  and  Croats. 
t<  T  this  they  called  the  modulation 


I  according  to  them,  the  charm  of  their  music, 
ot  'and  grace  of  their  melody. — They  have  no 
7e  song.  The  profane  songs  are  gene-  j  knowledge  of  hannony,”  he  continues,  “and  in 
the  mode  of  khajif,  i.  e.  liL'ht,  to  he  the  'their  concerts  all  their  parts  arc  [HTtormed  m 
properly  accompanied  with  the  sound  ofij  unisons  and  octaves,  and  all  on  strmg'ed  iiistru- 
:i  and  the  fife.  jlmcnts;  of  which  they  sometimes  sweep  the 

the  beginning  of  Islamism,  when  reli-l|  whole  number,  to  proJuce  more  or  less  etf*ct, 
n  began  to  soften  the  boisterous  manners  of  ior  at  least  more  noise  ;  w  hich  nece.ssarily  occa- 

.sions  a  discordance,  to  which,  from  tlieir  igno¬ 
rance  of  harmonic  chords,  their  cars  arc  insen- 


the  Hedouins,  and  they  ha<l  become  the  con 
querors  of  the  world,  they  disilained  every 


^  tiiiiig’  that  did  not  attach  immediately  to  the  siblc.”  Tlieir  instruments  arc  chiefly  those  of 
Koran  and  the  law.  They  were  then  unac-1  percussion,  or  tlirumhed  with  tin;  fingers  or 
quainted  with  song  and  pantomime,  and  only  j  nails.  “  They  have,  indeed,”  says  Dr.  Ihirney, 
knevy  the  ancient  songs  of  the  desert.  But,  on  jj”  a  tlutc  called  Ani,  with  ventages.  The  tube 
becoming  masters  of  the  treasures  of  firecce  i  is  n  section  of  reed,  with  a  mouth-piece  of  honi. 
and  Persia,  they  acquired  a  ta.ste  for  the  plea-!  It  is  to  the  sound  of  this  flute  that  the  dervises 
sures  of  life, — they  became  poli.shed  and  re- !j dance.  Two  or  three  musicians  arc  placed  in 
fined.  Then  the  chanters  and  musicians  ofjthc  gallery  that  surrounds  the  mo.sqiie.  'I’lu 


tirocce  and  of  Persia  journeyed  to  the  province 
of  Mecca,  placing  themselves  in  the  service  ofj 
the  Arabs,  who,  on  their  part,  treated  them! 
well.  Tlien  flourished  those  celebrated  cliariU 
ers,  .Vrahian  as  well  a.«  Persian,  viz.  Mechit, 
the  Persian  ;  Tawh  Saih  Ilathir,  the  master 
of  Ahtlallah,  tho  son  of  Djafer ;  and  the  .\rahs 
adopted  the  Persian  taste.  After  this  Moid- 
p.hn-Cherih,  and  others  equally  celebrated,  im¬ 
proved  the  art  of  chauling  until  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  carried  to  the  summit  of  perfection  under 
the  Abhasides.  Bagdad  was,  at  that  period, 
the  centre  of  good  music. ”f 

At  this  period,  costumes  for  the  dancers,  and 
instruments,  such  as  castanets,  for  their  use ; 
various  kinds  of  dances,  each  of  which  had  its 
peculiar  steps,  and  peculiar  music  ;  and  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  pantomime,  were  invented :  and  tlio.se 
habits,  instruments,  dance.s,  and  pantomimes, 
became  very  popular  at  Bagdad ;  numerous 
professors  practiced  the  latter,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  was  spread  through  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  any  intercourse  with  Arabia. 


8  Of 


tiin« 


‘TJiq  Ar.iln!  hnrj  rhyme,”  Don  Calmet  “  l>efore  the 
of  .Mahoiiibt,  who  died  a.  n.  fJ.'l-J;  ,ind  in  the  M-cond 
rentury  they  used  a  kind  of  poetry  in  ineajures  similar  to  th» 
Oreckft,  and  .set  to  niu.<tic.” 

fxtraeted  from  the  work^tl 
of  Abdallah  hen  Khaledune,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library i 
if  I’aru.  franslated  by  J.  G.  J.  Jacknon,  Kh<|.  ^ 


jlinan  is  stationed  in  the  midst  of  the  flcrvises  ; 
he  gives  the  signal,  the  na/s  begin  to  soimd, 
and  the  flervises  turn  rouiifl  with  extreme  ra- 
piflity.  The  Imam  gives  another  signal  ;  the 
flutes  then  cease  to  sound,  anti  the  flervises 
sto{i,  anfl  throw  ihem.selves  into  a  particular  at- 
titufle.”*  They  have  also  an  instrument  callef! 
the  fJhd,  or  Aoud,  which  re.semhlts  a  lute  ;  ami 
they  ascr.be  a.s  many  marvellous  effects  tf)  it  a.- 
the  fireeks  did  to  the  lyre  of  Arnphioii,  f)r  the 
Chinese  to  the  kin  fif  i*in~mou-kai.  “They 
tell  you,”  says  M.  (Jingucnc,  “with  the  utmost 
gravity,  that  each  of  the  strings  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,  tour  in  number,  has  particular  virtues: 
the  first,  ftr  in.stanee,  acts  as  a  specific  against 
bile  anfl  phlegrn  ;  the  second  is  a  sovereign  cure 
for  the  mo.sl  inveterate  melancholy  ami  vapf»rs  ; 
the  tliirtl  gives  health  ami  vigftr  to  young  pfrople 
of  both  scxf;.s  ;  anfl  lastly,  the  fourtli  string 
affords  relief,  the  instant  it  is  heard,  to  a  san¬ 
guine  temper  and  disjfosition.”  But  the  [lower 
of  the.se  strings  depends  greatly  on  the  nifide  in 
which  tho  performer  touches  them.  “  They 
have  a  particular  pizzicato,  or  pinch,  ffir  every 
action  ami  passion  ;  courage,  liberality,  and 
noble  sentiments,  are  inspircfl  hy  one  moflf;  ofj 
thrumming;  love  and  pleasure  by  a  seeoml ; 
the  dance  is  inspired  by  a  third;  sleep  and"^'”" 


„  - to! 

f.hlong  rectangle,  which  is  divided 
lines  piTj»emlicuIar  to  its  sides,  renrj 
togftlier  with  the  two  extreme  lines,! 
tf-rvals.  The  higher  of  these  two  is  i 
a  iiaiiic  signifying  tlic  interval  of  ill'hl 

arnl  tin;  seven  others,  beginning  with 
est,  contain  the  seven  Persian  nameii 
Iwrs.  Each  f>f  the  lines  is  of  a  drff  rcrl 
which  mu.*'!  hf  renieinl>crcd,  a.s  wellastif 
ami  the  interval.  If,  therefore,  the 
.\rnhian  music  was,  as  Sir  William  Joj 
g*  >ts,  extremely  simple,  it  has  now 
character,  and  must  be  considered  u 
plex. 

.\rnongat  their  in.*rtniments,  besides 
In-fore  enumerated,  the  .Arabians  have 
hah,  which  has  a  body  shaped  likeatoi 
thf‘  neck  or  handle  is  round;  it 
string.<4,  ami  i.s  played  on  with  a  bow. 
tamhour  is  a  species  of  mandoline, with 
neck.  The  dnuff  is  like  our  tariibou 
the  santure  resembles  our  psaltery. 
rnf  ;igc  is  a  bf>w  instrument,  the  bodyl 
immly  formed  of  a  cocoa-nal  shell,  wHka^ 
of  skill  cxtenfleil  over  it;  three  6trii|p< 
gut,  anfl  sometimes  of  horse-hair,  are^ 

It,  ami  It  i.s  played  with  a  bow.  Thil^ 
arnl  drum  an;  usually  the  instniraiA' 
wandering  musicians  who  accoropan^J 
ing  women.  The  .Arabs  have  anotW 
merit  for  the  bow,  called  aiarfiAAs,  wHkai 
of  horse-liair,  anfl  a  skin  .«5trctched 
[)f)fly  f>f  the  iristrunicnt.  It  accords i 
itli  tin;  shrill  voices  of  the  singers  a 
f»;f*-houHes.  The  shnmi,  or  chami,^  t 
i.s  the  salami;  Indh  arc  made  ot 
pierccfl  with  numerous  holes.  Tbeo^J 
tiiln;  f)f  metal,  abfMit  forty-four  mchtf 

contracted  at  tlie  mouth,  where  a  snail c 

reefl  is  mscrteil,  and  enlarging  t  i 
r>tln;r  eml,  where  it  is  as  wide  , 

.\If)8t  of  the  instruments  used  m  1 


Persia  are  al.^o  met  w'ith  in  some 


parti  of  i 


Art.  .'Irabian  Mutie,  in  Rkis's  CyehprtHa. 


These  instruments  are  not  all  to 
one  place.  In  some  towns  theie  ^ 

than  two  or  three  ;  and  even  ^  ^  1^,] 

It  i.s  selflfirii  that  the  whole  of 
seen.  The  science  is, 
tivated  in  .Arabia,  but  is  less  tl»>i 


mcD 


accoriling  to  the  lamented  in 

most  other  places.  Few  i» 

evenings,  except  ^  gojtg,  '* 

HkirtH  of  the  toven.  The  f  ond  «.«. 
/Jjok,  is  sometimes  sung  by  J 
night,  in  the  coffee-houses. 
accompanied  by  the  niartial 

.Sherif  of  ^feec.  ''»»  «  f 

Inrtothat  kept  by  the  ^7* 

kettlc-flrums,  trumpets,  nic*.  ^ 

twice  a  day  before  his  » 


OQcIudei  K  (V 

‘d  delictte 


‘to  two  put,; 

-  conoid^  ijij 

**"«  (adeu,^ 
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hour  on  the  evening  of  every  new  moon.  The 
nkas  or  water-carriers,  have  a  song  which  is 
verv  affecting,  from  its  simplicity  and  the  pur- 
noscs  for  wliich  it  is  used.  The  wealthier  pil- 
^rinis  frequently  purchase  the  whole  contents 
ft’  a  saka’s  water-skin,  on  quitting  the  mosque, 
especially  at  night,  and  order  him  to  distribute 
it  mtis  among  the  poor.  While  pouring  out 
the  water  into  the  wooden  bowls,  with  which 
everv  beir£rar  is  provided,  they  exclaim,  “  Sebijl 
alluL  m'alshan,  Sehyl  /”  “  Hasten,  O  thirst, 

to  the  ways  of  God  !”  They  then  break  out 
into  the  following  short  song,  of  three  notes 
onlv,  which  Ihirckhardt  says  he  never  heard 
without  emotion  :  “  Eddjene  wa  el  moy  fezata 
lu  Salinh  es^Sitfnjl  r*  “  Paradise  and  forgive- 
i^ssbc  the  h»t  of  him  who  gave  you  this  water !” 

.Mr.  IhickiiiLdiam  gives  some  slight  notices  of 
the  present  state  of  music  in  Arabia,  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  Travels  in  that  country.  At  Assalt, 
he  found  the  church  service  very  similar  to 
lliat  of  the  Greek  churches  in  Asia  Minor, 
onlv  being  performed  in  Arabic  instead  of] 
Greek.  At  the  church  in  Damascus,  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  followed  up  by  line  peals  of  music  on 
the  organ,  and  the  choristers,  chielly  children 
of  both  sexes,  .•=ang  hymns,  in  response.^  to  each 
other,  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  “In  their  com¬ 
mon  amusc'm'.’nt.*^,”  Mr.  Huckinghain  tells  us, 
“music  seems  to  hold  a  distinguished  [dace. 
In  a  cotTec-house,  encounters  at  a  sort  of  sin- 
(rlc-stick  were  animated  by  the  .sounds  of  a  tam¬ 
bourine  and  fifes,  which  varied  in  their  perform¬ 
ance  as  the  contest  became  clo.sier.”  He  also 
encountered  a  party  who  sang  Arabic  songs  in 
thirds  and  fifths ;  and  one  sang  an  octave  to 
the  strain.  The  Pashas  at  Aleppo  and  Smyrna 
have  band?,  in  which  trumpets,  drums,  and 
fifes,  arc  the  principal  instruments. 

These  arc  the  chief  features  of  modern  Ara¬ 
bian  music. 
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offiro  of  tlio  Kiitcrpoi.Td  is  removed  to  \o.  Sfi 
William  street,  where  .ill  letters,  orders,  luid  coitiniiiriir.T- 
tions  are  to  be  seut,  siipt  rarribed  to  the  editor.  A  box  is  left 
for  letters  and  roniiiiunicaliorw  at  ilcvvitt'a  Music  Ware 
house,  137  Kroadway. 

present,  with  thi.s  ntitnl>or  of  the  Eiitcrpciad,  a 
portrait  of  .Mr.  Knw\nu  Ci  nov,  of  Phik'nielpfiia,  pro 
k^orof  tlic  rtnto,  pnintrd  by  Aerate,  and  engraved  by 
<>itnlcr.  .Mr.  Cuddy  18  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  is  a 
pupil  of  Niebolson  of  London. 

''e  arc  plciwcl  with  tbo  notirc  taken  of  our  work 
y  .^Ir9.  Hale,  of  tlie  Laciies’  .Magazine;  yet  we  arc 
iucliufii  to  !><•  displeased  at  the  in.sinuatiiMi  ibal 
jj  js  not  exactly  American.  We  can  a.s8urc  .Mrs. 
that  both  onr  publisher  and  ourself  arc  natives 
t  lese  Unite<l  State.s,  and  h.avc  nothing  foreign  in 
education  or  our  predilcction.s.  To  make  the 
-uteq^eiad  in  eharaeter  exclusively  American  i.s  ron- 
li  df^'f*^  h®  u.<«efuliie8.8,  and  making  it  tix)  partial  by 
^  Dnrnal  trc.iting  on  that  universal  Ian- 
r  h  i®  eiur  wish  to  make  our  selection.* 

A  ^  Works  u  mark  for  the  cmulatimi  ol 

fewT^^”  ^  aware  that 

to  composers  will  give  their  productions 

virtu/ when  they  can,  by 
their  ^  ‘‘W-vight,  turn  the  whole  circulation  ol 
sclves^^'^Tl^  ^ “  benefit,  by  publishing  them- 

''ilhoii/k  ■  tnorA  wrong  by  publishing 

'ncir  consent,  but  make  ourselves  liable  to 


prosecution  at  law.  It  would  afford  us  much  plea¬ 
sure  to  present  to  our  readers  a  greater  quantity  of 
.4mcrican  music;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that,  when  any  piece  of  American  composition  is 
offered  which  will  do  honor  to  the  contributor  as  well 
as  to  our  journal,  it  will  take  the  preference  of  any 
.selected  article  whatever. 

Hut  to  make  the  Euterpeiad  exclusiv'ely  American, 
would  be  a  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  'I'lie 
Harmonicon,  one  of  the  best  musical  journals  in  the 
world,  is  not  exclusively  English  ;  nor  cun  it  bo,  even 
in  London,  where  the  materials  for  an  exclusive  work 
of  the  kind  arc  ten  to  one  that  this  country  can  alVord. 
It  i.s  no  stigma  upon  the  .Vmcrican  character  that  the 
science  of  music,  and  the  formation  of  a  musical  taste, 
arc  so  much  dependent  upon  foreign  professors. 
What  docs  not  England  owe  to  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France  !  If  at  thi.s  day,  when  the  science  is  carried 
to  such  perfection  in  England,  so  large  a  portion  of 
her  professors  arc  foreigners,  why  should  America  be 
;usbamcd  of  a  similar  dependence  1  We  ought  rather 
he  proud  that  we  atford  so  liberal  a  patronage,  that 
foreigners  of  talent  arc  induced  to  stay  among  us. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 

I'hc  annual  exhibition  of  the  gallery  of  paintings, 
by  thi.s  institution,  has  closed  for  the  season.  It  was 
our  intention  to  avail  ourself  often  of  the  privilege  of 
visiting  it,  and  also  to  make  some  critical  remarks 
upon  the  works,  as  the  case  might  seem  to  require. 
Fnavoidahle  circumstances,  however,  prevented  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  but  twice,  and  the  lateness 
of  our  visits  seemed  to  forego  the  ncccs.sity  of  remarks. 
VVe  believe  that  the  public  prints  generally  have  said 
very  little  on  this  subject,  and  we  of  course  are  not 
alone  in  our  apparent  indiflcrcncc  to  the  claims  of 
the  academy  upon  the  public  feeling.  We  think, 
however,  that  this  indilTerencc  has  not  been  real.  No 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  could  look  upon  tlic  progress 
already  made  in  the  improvement  of  a  taste  fur 
painting  alone,  without  a  strong  conviction  that  this 
institution  has  answered,  thus  far,  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  friends.  We  are  more  inclined  to 
think  that  the  apparent  indifference  shown  by  the 
New  York  prints  has  its  cause  in  adfscrcet  reflection 
upon  the  present  system  of  pufling,  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  place  of  honest  criticLsin,  and  has  become 
;i  matter  of  disgust  even  to  those  who  arc  the  objects 
of  the  adulation.  We  hope  to  see  a  better  state  of 
things  ere  long,  when  public  journali.^ts  will  not 
need  the  stimulus  of  interest  to  s|>eak  honestly  of  the 
exhibitions  of  art.  There  arc  very  few  prints  who 
s|H;ak  of  such  exhibitions  unless  by  request,  and  this 
request  Is  t<x)  often  coupled  with  the  slavish  condition 
of  forbearing  to  make  any  wholesome  strictures  upon 
objectionable  points.  Now  we  ask,  what  is  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  pulilic  exhibition,  or  an  artist,  more  than 
the  servant  of  the  public  ?  In  this  capacity  he  i.s 
only  on  a  level  with  the  editor;  but  the  editor  is  un- 
tlcr  still  greater  obligations  to  be  an  honest  servant, 
a.s  he  luLS  the  means  in  his  hands  of  giving  a  bias  to 
opinion,  the  consequences  of  which  must  hand  down 
a  good  or  a  bad  influence  to  all  posterity. 


We  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  present  of  a 
beautiful  little  volume,  entitled,  “Gems  of  Sacred 
Foetry.”  It  is  a  volume  of  250  pages,  so  small  as  to 
l)c  almost  in  danger  of  being  lost  among  the  rumpled 
tenants  of  an  editor’s  hat,  and  yet  containing  a  co¬ 
pious  collection  of  the  mo.*t  poetic  and  chaste  sacrcti 
I)oems  in  the  language.  We  know  of  no  more  appro¬ 
priate  volume  for  the  notice  of  parents  and  teachers, 
iis  prc.scnt.s  for  the  children  under  their  care;  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  will  cherish  in  their  young  minds  a  taste 
for  serious  poetry,  without  indulging  their  prejudices 
towards  any  religious  sect  or  creed  whatever. 


LOCKHART’S  BURNS. 

We  have  before  us  a  neat  copy  of  the  edition  of 
Lockhart’s  Life  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman,  published 
by  William  Stodart,  No.  6  Courtlandt  street,  and  C. 
S.  Francis,  252  Broadway.  Prefixed  to  this  edition 
is  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of  the  hard  by  Giinbcr, 
and  an  elegant  vignette  title,  representing  Burns  in 
his  farmer’s  dress,  with  Auld  Kirk  Alluway  and  the 
Brig  of  Bonnie  Doon  in  the  back  ground,  cngravc<l 
by  the  same  artist. 

I'hc  Life  of  Burns  by  Lockhart  is  allowed  to  he  a 
more  perfect  work  than  any  previou.sly  published,  and 
is  made  so,  not  only  by  more  cxtcn.sivc  research  for 
new  data,  but  by  the  manner  of  weighing  and  com¬ 
paring  the  mattcr-of-fiict  sketches  of  other  biogra- 
j pliers,  and  clearing  up  or  refuting  many  apparent 
contradictions  and  absurd  conclusion.?,  heretofore  re¬ 
ceived  as  canonical.  M'c  recommend  this  hook  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  all  who  feel  a  regard  for  the  ex¬ 
quisite  productions  of  his  muse.  We  do  believe  tJiat 
any  lover  of  poetry,  who  shall  take  up  thi.s  volume, 
and,  during  the  perusal  of  its  pages,  refer  to  his  pub¬ 
lished  poems  no  oftener  than  the  text  requires,  will 
arise  from  the  task  with  entirely  difierent  and  im¬ 
proved  views,  not  only  of  Burns  and  his  poetry,  but  ot 
Scottish  literature  in  the  aggregate. 

I’he  public  owe  much  to  .Messrs.  Stodart  and  Fran¬ 
cis,  for  the  risk  they  have  encountered  to  produce  an 
edition  so  opportunely,  and  so  well  executed.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  patronage  will  be  equal  to  the  risk, 
and  that  a  handsome  protit  on  this  work  may  induce 
them  to  undertake  others  of  more  extensive  labor. 


The  second  number  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s  “  Casket,  or 
Musical  Pocket  Companion,”  contains — The  Light 
Bark;  We  Met;  The  Sailor’s  Tear;  Once  a  King 
there  chanced  to  he ;  ^lorning  its  sweets  is  flinging  ; 
Beautiful  War ;  Strike  for  Tyrol  and  Liberty;  Capt. 
Winthrop’s  Grand  March;  Otis’  Quick  Step;  Sigh 
not  for  the  Summer  Flowers ;  As  it  fell  upon  a  day ; 
Challoncr’s  first  set  of  Gallopcs ;  Opera  Waltz*; 
Maid  of  Langollen ;  Sec  our  Bark ;  Here  do  we  meet ; 
Waltz  from  La  Dame  Blanche;  Steamboat  Quick 
Step. 


We  hope  our  Providence  friend  is  not  serious 
when  he  talks  about  “stopping  for  the  present.”  Wo 
can  assure  him  that  our  regret  at  such  an  event 
would  not  be  alone.  We  have  not  forgotten  our  Sto- 
nington  cousin,  nor  shall  wc ;  but  he  must  “wait  a 
wee  bit,”  till  the  nights  are  more  favorable  to  study. 
Inisfail  must  not  let  the  wing  of  his  genius  weary 
itself,  nor  flag  through  indolent  indilferencc. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Our  theatricals  go  very  heavily  during  tlie  sultry 
weather;  but  the  French  company,  which  is  about 
commencing  business  at  the  Park,  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  Bowery,  as  soon  as  some  internal  repairs,  &c. 
arc  made,  will  give  new  life  to  the  aflairs  of  the 
drama.  Other  places  of  fashionable  resort  are  of 
course  well  patronised  if  a  breath  of  cool  air  can  be 
found  in  them.  The  little  Chatham  has  been  open 
during  the  recess  at  the  Bowery,  with  good  houses  and 
spirited  management.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Forrest  has 
just  closed  an  engagement  at  Portland,  Me.,  much  to 
his  profit.  His  Metamora  was  supported  by  several 
Indians  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  wlio  appeared  upon 
the  stage  in  the  war  dresses  of  their  nation. 


IV'c  understand  that  Madam  Feron,  and  several 
other  musical  stars,  arc  now  in  this  city,  preparing  to 
give  some  splendid  concerts  at  Niblo’s  Garden,  and 
probably  at  other  places.  Their  presence  will  operate 
as  a  charm  upon  the  dull  dispiriting  monotony  oi 
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summer  nig’hts.  ^Ir.  Norton,  Mr.  C  luJily,  ami  other 
instrumental  performers  of  tlie  first  order,  arc  en- 
jra^ed,  and  we  presume  vocalists,  to  tiiakc  the  Com¬ 
pany  complete,  are  to  take  parts  in  the  entertainment. 


S  O  N  N  E  T. 


.^ilent  tlion  slorpest  in  thy  narrow  Eravr. 

Who  rtIkMist  ^o  many  .spirits  witii  thy  .song; 

But  Dtalii  has  not  a  potency  «»  strona, 

Nor  Time  so  lastins,  that  the  name  they  cave 
Could  be  confined  witli  ilicc  in  that  dark  rave, 

Or  that  our  voices  should  not  siill  prf>lonc 
Tlie  centlc  plaints  pres.<«  d  from  tiiy  heart  by  wrong, 
Or  to  lament  the  life  we  could  not  save : 

But  thou  art  quiet, — and  the  tlirob-.  that  rent 
Thy  achinE  veins,  and  burned  u|»on  thy  brow, 

In  their  triumphant  aaony  were  s;>.Tit, 

And  anxious  thoualit  wrings  not  tliy  bosom  now: 
With  tliy  la>t  sish,  the  pain  which  wroiiEht  it  went. 
And  ungels  have  no  sw  eeter  rest  tlian  thou. 


The  Choru.ses  of  Mozart'.s  llequiem  have  ju=t  l>een 
published,  in  single  puit.a,  by  the  New  V  .rk  Sacred 
Mu.sic  Society.  F.very  etTorl  to  diiTuse  and  put  w  ithin 
the  reach  of  all  lover.s  of  niMsic  tin;  rare*  and  .sterlinc'' 
productions  of  the  great  ma.ster.s,  •le.serves  the  favora¬ 
ble  notice  and  active  ro-<»pcraiiiin  of  all  who  wirh  tu 


was  pleased  to  see  them,  but  he  would  not  lay 
down  his  pen.  They  talked,  and  endeavored  to 
engn^e  him  in  discourse  ;  but  be  showed  an  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  interest  in  their  conversation, 
and,  uttering  a  few  tririing  words  of  no  mean¬ 
ing,  went  on  with  the  great  task  which  was  to 
make  his  name  immortal. 

In  this  mental  and  bodily  condition  he  pro- 
(luceil  the  Zauhrrflittf',  that  beautiful  work  ot 
imagination,  which  is  in  music  what  Shak- 
speare’s  Miilsummer-nii^ht's  Drram  i.s  in 
poetry.  Ho  produced  also,  under  this  alternate 
♦•.\citation  and  despair,  his  ('lemrmn  <//  7Vn>, 
'I'hr  lirtpiirni,  and  some  ot^ier  pieces  not  so 
celebrated.  It  was  wliilst  writing  tlie  Znnher- 
Jhtlfi  that  the  fainting  tits,  winch  we  have  men-'* 
tioiicd,  first  seized  him.  'This  wa.i  his  f.ivorite 
production;  but  the  dehilituted  state*  in  which  ! 
tic  was  at  the  time  of  its  performance,  did  not  ' 
allow  him  to  attend  the  theatre  after  the  first 
eight  or  nine  night.*: :  he  would,  however,  plar** 
his  watch  before  him,  and  seem  to  hear  and  fol-  i 
low  the  orchestra  in  his  mind.  “  Now  ih**  fir'’ 
act  is  over;”  “  Now  they  are  singing  such  an 
air,”  he  woiibl  continually  repeat  ;  and  then  ' 
old  melancholy  idea,  that  he  ;iiii>t  soon  cease  to 
hear  them  forever,  would  start  again  to  his 
mind,  and  di.'^solve  him  in  tears.  'I’lns  dn;adfid 
.state  was  gr»*afly  augmented  hy  a  very  singular 

He  w.xs  sitting 


promote  the  interest.^  of  the  science  in  our  city.  It  i- 

therefore  a  plea.-iirc  to  u.s  to  announce  toour  reader.-*,  j‘^***^  mysterious  circiim.stance 
that  the  New  York  Sacred  Mu.-»ic  ."'tjciety  intend,  j^-.lBlono,  and  lo.'t  in  oru*  ot  those  melancholy  re¬ 
side  the  choruses  above  mentioned,  to  pobli.-<h  a  num- 1 '  "  hen  he  heard  a  rn  mage  .stfip  before  hi.s 

ber  of  the  most  Mtccmcl  Oratorio*,  Ma-rc..,  rVr.,  i,  nirtlnont  aftor.  a  t-lranrr-r  waa  atl- 

,in-leparu,dc*tenr,l  for  tl.c  roavct.ioitco  of  Mueiral  notincc.l,  wlio  Wlshrtl  to  attcak  wttli  him  o,.  hit- 

sAtic,  attrl  (  1.011*.  Tiioyhavc  Utrut.  tl.e  rcth.-P'""*'*-,  "’‘.'“•'•'■'I 

.seernetl  a  person  ot  some  consideration,  from 

his  dre.ss  and  manners.  “  I  have  been  romrnis- 
sioned,”  .said  the  .stringer,  **  by  a  man  of  rank, 
to  visit  you.”  “  Who  is  that  person  !”  a.sked 
.Mozart.  “  He  will  not  lie  known,”  retnrneti  the 
visitor.  “  What  then  is  his  wish  with  me  ?” 
iiupiired  the  composer.  “  He  ha.s  lately  lost  a 
friend  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  me¬ 
mory  is  the  dearest  thing  which  that  friend  ha.*< 
lett  him.  It  is  Ids  wish  yearly  to  cominernoratr 
this  mournful  loss  by  a  solemn  religious  ser¬ 
vice,  for  which  you  are  to  compose  a  Rtnjiiirm." 
Mozart  was  interested  in  this  brief  e.xplanation, 
and  awed  by  the  gravity  with  which  it  was  ut¬ 
tered,  and  the  dark  niy.'tery  in  which  the  n*. 
f|iiest  was  involveil.  He  promised  tt)  under¬ 
take  the  work.  Ttie  stringer  enjoined  him  to 
call  forth  all  his  genius,  a.s  it  wa.s  destined  for  a 
connois.scur.  'Phis  was  a  fresh  imlucement 
'.vitli  Mozart.  He  rerpiircd  a  rimntli  to  produce 
it  in.  'The  visitor  gave  him  it,  and  promised 
to  return  at  the  end  of  that  time.  He  de¬ 
manded  of  the  composer  what  price  he  set  on 
Ids  work.  “  A  hundred  ducats,”  answeretl  .Mo¬ 
zart.  He  counted  them  out,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  table,  disajipeared  suddeplv, — and 
in  a  moment  the  carriage  rollcfi  off  wntfi  the 
rny.sterious  stranger,  leaving  .Mozart  lost  in 
amazement.  He  recovereil  himself,  and  call¬ 
ing  instantly  for  pen,  ink,  and  nmsic  pafH*r, 
.sat  down,  and  beoan  to  write.  F'or  several 


hey 

with  the  last,  and  perhap.s  n-rcate.'t  work  ftf  the  great 
Muzart;  and  have  in  progre.ss  the  choruses  ot 
the  .NIes.siah,  and  Tc  Deurn,  by  Handel. 

As  few  of  our  readers  may  remenilicr  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  llef^uiein  of  Moz.irt  wa^- 
writicn,  we  extract  the  following  from  tire  close  of  a 
biographical  sketch,  written  in  boiclon,  1“23; 

During  the  latter  part  of  Mozart's  life,  hi.«* 
health,  which  had  from  his  childhood  been  frail 
and  delicate,  declined  rapidly.  He  was,  as  all 
imaginative  persons  are  apt  to  be,  continually jj 
tortured  by  the  dread  of  coming  evils,  and  esj>e-| 
cially  with  the  idea  that  he  had  not  long  to*' 
live.  These  fears  drove  him  to  exert  himself 
beyond  his  bodily  powers,  and  to  ha.sten  on  thej| 
calamity  which  he  rno.st  dreaded — hi.s  death. 
He  w’ould,  in  these  intense  ajiplications  to  hi.s 
art,  forget  every  thing  that  did  not  relate  to  it, 
and  even  lose  his  fears.  In  these  studious  ex-, 
cesses,  however,  his  strength  sometimes  failed! 
him  so  suddenly,  that  ho  fainted,  and  wa.sl 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  his  bed.  It  could  notj 
but  be  perceived  that  he  wa.s  destroying  hirn.sclf  j 
by  this  severe  application;  and  his  wife  aridi 
friends  did  all  they  could  to  divert  him  from  his 
studie.s.  Out  of  hi.s  child-like  complaisance  he 
would  walk  with  them,  and  visit  wherever  they 
cho.se  to  take  him;  but  his  mind  was  always 
absent,  and  melancholy,  and  full  of  dread.  The 
one  idea  of  his  di.s8oIution  haunted  him  like  a 


spectre:  it  may  be  .aid  of  Imn  ‘‘tltattl,e  j,.j., 
corn.n?  event  cast  ita  shadow  before.”  Tins  power  almost  miracnions,  and  an  ar.lor  which 
insane  fear  of  dcatii  as  often  drove  him  to  an|scemc.l  rather  to  increase  than  diminieh  willi 

the  wei(rht  of  the  task.  Itnt  Iiin  constitution, 
debilitated  as  it  wa.s  by  too  much  previous  ex¬ 
citement,  could  not  8ii[)port,  the  efforts  of  his 
mind.  Once,  in  the  course  of  his  labor,  he  fell 


extravagant  enjoyment  of  life,  as  to  despair  in 
it,  and  the  present  moment  then  became  all  that 
he  thought  or  cared  about.  This  morbid  result 
of  extreme  sensibility  is  often  the  disease  of 


superior  minds;  and  perhap.s,  in  those  arts  B  senseless,  and  was  forced  to  pan.se.  His  atten 
which  re<|inretcnderiies«  of  feelinn,  genius  can- jtive  wife  sought  to  cheer  him;  but  ho  .aid  to 
not  exist  entirely  without  It.  jhcr,  rather  abruptly,  “  It  i.  certain  that  lam 

III.  wife,  to  divert  him  from  the  renewed  ap. [writing  thia  Requiem  for  mynelf;  it  will  serve 
p  ication  which  always  .uccoeded  one  of  these  for  my  own  funeral  aervice/*  No  argument 

fit.  ofcarelcaaenjoyme_nt,  wo,,ld«till  invite  those  could  remove  thia  fired  impression  frSn^^  hi. 
person,  he  was  most  fond  of  to  visit  him.  Ilelmind.  He  went  on  nevertheless ;  but  feU  h  s 


strength  daily  diminish,  andftrr>- 
vance  but  slowly,  notwithstaoL^* 
to  It.  The  month  expired,  andStl^ 
turned,  true  to  the  day.  - 1  f**! 

possible,”  said  Mozart,  to 
“  ‘'‘'o  yourself  no  iincasine^" 

.ither;  "what  longer  time  do’ vS.* 

“.\  second  month;  the  piece 
me,  and  I  have  enlarged  it  bevo^„J?*i 

•e-mon.”  ”  It  will,  tTen,  iTfe'?* 

enlarge  the  prciniiim:  here  are  fifif/  * 
addition,”  said  the  strange, 
li'reliim.  “ 'Vliothcn.^,’oS“te> 
z.rt  struck  with  surprise  at  hisS! 

“  I  hat  1  must  not  inform  you,aoriliri 
purpose;  in  a  month  I  shall  retarn”  ftu 
him  n.s  ha.slily  a.H  fiefore.  Mozart ciwld 
Ills  servant.^,  and  bade  him  follow,  and  J. 
who  tlii.s  mysterious  man  wa«:  the  »» 
however,  failed,  and  returned  without utit 
ligmice  concerning  him.  * 

.Mozart  now  felt  a  sudden  persuaeioatkh  I 
visitor  was  no  earthly  being,  andthitke* 
roniiiii.‘i.sioned  to  prepare  him  forhi*ijw»; 
ingt.ite.  This  delusion  made  him  tp^ia 
•*till  more  dyvotion  to  his  Requiem, wfai 
.*<.iid,  while  fini.‘<hing  it,  would  beanmnis 
to  hiin.Helf,  erected  by  his  own  hand.  Hen 
roiitmually,  in  it.s  progress  towards cootpka 
-'»*ized  with  fainting  fits  ;  but  he  penifUd,! 
rho  work  was  fini.shcd  before  themonthya 
[iired.  On  the  day  named,  the  unkaous 
turned — hut  Mozart  was  no  more! 

I  Its  life  wa.s  a.s  brilliant  as  it  waabrieCtlff;- 
six  y^ar.*!  being  all  of  the  natural  teraofaci 
exi.stence  which  it  was  allowed  him  to(^, 
hut  in  this  scanty  space  of  time,ataoi|ena 
most  men  hut  begin  to  labor  for  re(NiuSim,i 
had  earned  a  name  which  will  oe?erW&|K* 
ten,  so  long  as  music  continues  tograti^aiii 
l>eings,  and  to  lighten  the  burden  whick loi* 
tality  is  de.stincd  to  bear. 

The  f'>rm  in  which  these  cboru»eiiixpri*d,tii 
the  Iroblr,  base,  tenor,  and  alto,  each  part •puitej 
like  the  partii  of  :in  overture,  preaeoll  May  si*w 
tAcrn  over  the  score  copies,  and  U  einia(Olly*<brt**' 
to  the  u.-inu  of  such  association*  aikwttlwp 
niimls-r  of  Biii£r*“rs.  In  the  score  c<pi«i » tlw 

often  r  xtrndu  to  four,  five,  or  six  pages; 
the  prrforiiirr  has  to  turn  several  linw  dwiif  1* 
progres-s,  vkliicli  is  not  only  unsightly  to  an  and*** 
but  incorivriiirnt  to  the  singer  himself 
.lUo  ll»e  other  two  or  three  parts,  tending 
tract  hiB  attention,  and  render  it  ^ 

lone  prnctirr,  to  krrp  his  own  line  or  staff, 
ing  to  the  usual  difficulty  of  keeping 
.idditionnl  annoyance,  arising  fro”* 
niunic  he  nine*  from.  Now,  music  “  “ 

prHB«-«ac*  neither  of  these  dilBcultic*»  * 
ele  pfure  often  contains  the  part  of  two 
it  is  very  rare  that  a  single  part 
reels  one  paire.  Ik'-i’le*  the 
in|r,  and  the  confusion  or  h* 

the  score  copies  of  a  piece  usually 
times  the  expense  of  a  single  part- 

We  cannot  conclude  this  noti« 
cfimmenfling  the  publications 
.Sacrcfl  .Music  Society  to  all  smgwff  ^ 
aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  pu 
flclightful  part  of  religious  sfrt^^ 

be  perceived  that  such  a  eerie*  ^ 
publislicrl  without  much 
pense  is  incurred  for  the  pobli»^ 

alone,  the  inducement  -po*iti‘»*'^'^ 

aMwcialioiis  may  ^  borth*-'" 

,h.rech«rfuUy.  P*”  10 

words,  patronise  tbeee  po 


^  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  tlie  plana  they 

ive  contemplated. 

We  learn  tliat  the  society  intend  to  perform  the  co¬ 
re  oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  by  Handel,  in  the  fall, 
xtensive  preparations  arc  makingr  to  procure  the 
•4t  talent  for  the  solos  and  orchestra,  and  tlic  cho¬ 
res  are  now  under  active  rehearsal. 


For  the  Eutcrp«'iad. 

Mr.  Editor.— As  1  promised,  in  your  last, 
to  "give  you  my  opinion  on  some  paintings,  I 
hope  you  will  give  the  following  a  place  : 

It  is  known  that  Charles  Le  Brun  sketched 
the  battles  from  Quintus  Curtius’s  Life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  was  so 
pleased  with  them,  that  lie  required  him  to  finish 
the  paintings  therefrom,  which  to  this  day 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  Gallery  of  tlie  Louvre  in 
Paris.  The  part  in  history  from  which  the  suh- 
jjectsare  taken  was  painted  by  the  artist  on  a 
comer  of  each  picture. 

I  was  highly  pleased  the  other  day  with  a 
view  of  six  of  these  sketches,  which  arc  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  corner  of  Wall  street  and  Broad- 
wav,  in  a  very  fine  large  gallery,  at  one  shilling 
only.  Wlietlier  these  six  sketches  arc  the 
verv  same  painted  hy  Le  Brim,  as  staled 
above,  or  not,  1  will  leave  to  connoi.^scurs  and 
artists  to  decide ;  but  I  will  give  my  idea  of  them 
briedy. 

Their  brilliancy  of  color  and  freedom  of  pen¬ 
cil,  whose  touch  has  been  that  of  the  most 
masterly  decision,  placed  and  left  on  the  thread 
without  alteration  or  jumbling  mixture,  leave 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  they  arc  origi¬ 
nals,  as  no  artist,  with  a  power  of  jirncil  equal 
to  the  present  production,  would  deign  to  be¬ 
come  a  copyist.  On  comparing  these  sketches 
with  the  engravings  taken  from  the  finished 
pictures,  there  appears  a  change  in  various  ac¬ 
cessories  of  the  pictures.  'I’lic.^c  discrepan¬ 
cies, thougli  sn. all,  are  corroborative  in  proving 
that  they  arc,  in  the  finished  picliire..s,  no  other 
than  intended  improvements  in  the  detail,  and 
which  I  would  call  as  indiiliitalile  proofs  ol 
their  originality  as  any  I  could  point  out.  I 
therefore  rcconnneiid  them  to  the  amateur’s  as 
well  as  connoisseur’s  particular  iiisiiection  and 
stadv. 


RAiMi.vrn. 


For  the  riiter]ieia<]. 


'r  O  M  A  R  V. 

^*ry,  when  firi^t  on  ihy  features  of  lif^ht 
to  decipher  the  spirit  they  Imre, 

^''Uglitof  tliat  star,  so  unerrini;  and  bright, 

the  mariner's  hark  to  the  long  wished  for  shore. 

splendor,  'twas  truth,  it  was  hop«,  'midst  the  gloom 
Twm  *'*’>•  'n  it»  pilgrimage  liere; 

A  *t>at's  spread  o'er  the  tomb, 

P  f*mue  of  heaven  when  death  hovers  near. 

^  *i^»i***^"  *  wanderer,  and  gems  I  deemed  bright, 
^^'»re  ^  *****  tiird  bedu7.zled  my  way; 

Will  V  ****  ****^  gilded  the  night 

•*>)  wlicn  met  by  the  radiance  of  day. 

rSRCY. 


_ THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

PAGANINI. 

From  the  London  Court  Journal  we  extract  a  hu¬ 
morous  article  on  the  visit  of  the  prince  of  fiddlers  to 
Ivondon.  By  way  of  explanation,  it  is  known  that  the 
British  public  have  ior  a  long  pcriotl  shown  an  in¬ 
tense  anxiety  to  hear  the  violin  of  Paganini,  and  at 
his  late  visit  to  Paris,  John  Bull  took  occasion  to 
pre.ss  the  suit  so  strongly,  that  the  hero  of  cat-gut, 
after  making  ten  thousand  objections,  more  for  the 
•sake  of  raising  Johnny’s  offer,  finally  consented  to 
visit  Lotidon.  Tlic  enormous  price  to  be  paid  for  his 
engasrement  made  it  necessary  for  the  managers  to 
advance  the  price  of  tickets,  and  John  Bull  never 
would  cntkire  that.  Some  years  ago,  the  populace 
threatened  to  demolish  one  of  the  London  theatres,  in 
consequence  of  an  advance  on  the  price  of  tickets.  But 
in  this  ease  tlicy  were  not  so  iKlligcrcnt.  They 
quietly  resolved  to  stay  at  home,  and  poor  Paganini 
had  the  mortification  to  play  to  empty  boxes.  Being 
sccurctl  for  his  pay,  he  could  not  feel  so  much  morti¬ 
fied  as  he  miglrt  he,  were  it  otherwise;  yet  we  doubt 
whctlrcr  liis  pliilosophy  could  matcii  that  of  the  good 
t)l(l  Handel,  when  he  consoled  him.scif  for  an  empty 
house,  whilefirst  exhibiting  his  matchlcssoratorios,  by 
.saying — “  Dc  inuosic  sound  «/s  pvtlcrJ'  Paganini, 
indeed,  must  leave  F.iigland  witii  dilTcrent  views  ol 
Fnglish  lil>cralily,  or  very'  much  diminished  opinions 
of  his  own  importance.  We  will  not  attempt  to  say 
that  the  Londoners  served  tlic  musician  justly,  but 
we  do  believe  that  the  extravagant  sums  demanded 
by  some,  who  value  their  popularity  so  highly’,  ought 
to  Ik?  ealled  in  fjuestion  at  tiinc.s — not  so  much  to  hu¬ 
miliate  the  arti.st,  as  to  keep  before  the  public  the 
-alutary  maxim,  that  “gold  it.^elf  may  be  too  dearly 
j)Uicha..sed.“  Judging  from  the  London  adventure.' 
«if  our  hero,  we  may  never  expect  to  see  him  in  this 
counli}’. 

“PAGANINI,  BF.FOUM,  AND  RE- 
T  REN  CU.M  ENT.” 

“Hoy  .luhllo  iliihlle! 

The  Kill  and  the  Fiddle  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  man  in  the  moon! 

I'lior  Nicnl  IS  start  s, 

For  Ihr  pnldic  declares 
That  our  dish  is  too  small  for  his  spoon." 

f^itngs  of  a  (irandmolhtr,  vol.  1.  p.  210. 

“  We’ll  trouble  you  for  your  fan,  Ma’am,  wlieii 
you  can  spare  it for  really  and  truly  we  are 
faint  and  breathless,  and  obliged  to 

“  Wipe  our  honorable  brows,  bedewed  with  toil." 

Not  yet  emancipated  from  the  fangs  of  the 
cverla.sting  question  of  Reform — still  busied  in 
receiving  tliosc  noble  lords  and  honorable  gen¬ 
tlemen  whom  we,  a  fortnight  ago,  summoned 
from  the  country, — lo  !  we  arc  overwhelmed  by 
a  new  debate,  more  vitally  important  than  the 
political  incubus  itself — one  of  a  purely  finan¬ 
cial  character,  yet  comprising  in  its  details  all 
that  is  thrilling  in  the  mcllifiuous  modulations 
of  melodious  music.  (There’s  an  alliteration  ! ! !) 
“  Fiddlestick  !”  we  fancy  we  hear  some  young 
lady  exclaim;  and  we  reply,  “Most  charming 
Dorahella,  you  are  right.  The  whole  matter 
hy  which  our  minds  and  bodies  are  now  borne 
down  relates  to  a  fiddlestick — hut  such  a  fiddle¬ 
stick  !  one,  iniglity  in  its  magic  as  the  wand  of 
Ori)hcus  himself!”  By  this  time  the  sagacious 
reader  will  be  aware  that  we  allude  to  the  “  in¬ 
disposition,”  on  the  part  of  John  Bull,  to  pay 
Signor  Paganini  the  moderate  remuneration 
which  he,  with  the  modesty  so  characteristic 
of  true  genius,  has  thought  fit  to  demand. 
By  the  way,  was  there  no  vailed  meaning  in 
the  Signor’s  lingering  look  behind  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Germany,  France,  and  Holland  1  Was 
there  no  sinister  thought  in  his  affection  for 
Dunkirk,  and  his  reputed  detestation  of  tlie 
sea  1  W as  he  totally  ignorant  that  in  London 


_ ^ 

sundry  voices  were  exclaiming,  “  He  won’t 
come  at  all,”  and  eliciting  the  desired  rejoin¬ 
der,  “  oh,  that  one  could  hear  him  at  any 
price!”  At  this  point  of  the  popidar  excite¬ 
ment  Paganini  appears ;  and  though  it  be  true 
that  millions  arc  starving  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  he  forms  so  strange  an  estimate  of  the 
head  and  heart  of  John  Bull,  that  even  the  rea¬ 
son  of  that  very  gullible  old  gentleman  has  re¬ 
volted,  and  he  for  once  refuses  to  pay  too  dearly 
for  his  whistle.  The  Signor  was  to  carry  away 
our  immortal  minds  by  jtlaying  on  one  siring; 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is  not  obstinately 
wedded  to  one  price ;  already,  he  has  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  retrenchment,  and  in  this 
respect  shows  that  he  has 

“  Two  or  tlirce  Mrinss  to  liis  bow — oh  ! 

Two  or  three  strings  to  his  bow !" 

We  licartily  rejoice  that  this  monstrous  in¬ 
sult  to  the  understanding  of  the  London  monde 
has  been  received  with  becoming  indignation. 
There  is  a  song,  which  we  are  now  beginning 
to  forget,  but  of  which  we  remember  one  verse, 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  translated  into  Italian 
for  the  edification  and  guidance  of  Paganini.  A 
very  successful  French  gentleman  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself: 

“  A  litt.^Io  I  piny  'vid  my  fiddalo, 

And  I  k(  I'ji  liki*  niysoll'  one  big  rogue  dc  valet, 

To  laugh  at  John  KnII  a  litlale! 

A  litiale !  a  littale ! 

To  laugh  at  Joliii  Hull  a  Jittale. 

Gentlemen,  lie  laughs  most  heartily  who  laughs 
last ;  and  we  have  great  joy  in  believing  that 
the  day  of  bamboozlement  is  hastening  to  its 
close — that  a  reform  in  the  operatic  will  suc¬ 
ceed  that  in  the  political  world ;  and  that  in 
the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  a  retrenchment  of 
all  extravagant  expenditure  will  givo  renewed 
vigor  to  the  theatres  of  the  town,  and  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  beseech  our  readers  to  bear 
in  mind  tlic  great  principle  of  Englisli  fairness, 
that  every  man  sliould  be  considered  innocent 
till  proved  guilty ;  and  we  therefore  trust  that 
no  public  symptom  of  displeasure  may  be  shown 
to  the  artiste  on  his  first  appearapee.  We  all 
know  that  if  a  doubt  exist,  the  defendant  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  there  certainly  is 
very  great  doubt  as  to  whether  the  sliamcless 
attempt  at  extortion  is  chargeable  on  Paganini, 
or  on  those  otficious  and  greedy  meddlers  who 
generally  surround  men  of  distinction  like  him¬ 
self,  and  kindly  undertake  that  management  of 
pecuniary  matters  for  which  men  of  genius, 
whatever  their  particular  field  of  exertion,  Jiave 
at  all  times  shown  such  decided  aversion. 
Should  this  latter  supposition  be  the  true  one, 
Paganini  deserves  our  commiseration — not  our 
resentment.  At  all  events  we  deprecate  any 
expression  of  popular  feeling  which  might,  nay, 
which  must,  disturb  the  finely  wronglit  sensibi¬ 
lities  of  such  a  man  as  the  foreigner,  who  now, 
for  the  first  time,  appears  among  us  in  the  glory 
of  unquestionable  genius,  and  crowned  with  a 
wreath  to  wliich  every  nation  in  which  he  is 
known,  has  cheerfully,  enthusiastically  contri¬ 
buted  its  share !  If  the  Signor  could  speak 
Scotch,  as  we  fear  he  cannot,  we  should  give 
liim  a  verse  from  a  great  hero  in  his  own  way — 
Neil  Gow — and  assure  him  that,  if  he  repeat 
it,  as  a  devotee  does  a  prescribed  prayer,  with 
I  perfect  faith,  he  may  overcome  all  animosity, 
and  mould  us  as  he  will.  Neil  Gow  saveth  as 
follows: 

“  Now  I'll  take  my  fiddle  i’  my  lian’, 

An'  screw  the  strings  up  while  they'll  stan', 

An’  mak’  a  lamentation  gran’, 

0’«r  gude  auld  Highland  wliiskey,  oh !” 


so 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  A  COPY  Of  OSE  Of  THE  AHUrALl. 

Accept  it,  lady ;  ’tis  a  booK 
On  which  no  brishtcr  eyes  may  look, 

And  none  can  see  more  beauties  shine. 

And  seeing  feel  their  p*)wer,  than  thine. 

The  minstrels  of  your  native  land 
Have  struck  with  youthful  heart  and  hand 
Their  country’s  lyre — and  it  is  well  I — 

1  love  to  hear  the  joyous  swell 
Of  deep-toned  hearts,  thus  breaking  out 
Around  me.  O,  ’tis  like  the  shout 
Of  merry  childhood;  for  it  brinss 
Delicious  mu'ic  from  the  springs 
Of  memory,— visions  that  had  long. 

Like  fragments  of  some  childhood's  song, 
Fled— fled— but  rc-ap[>ear  to  bless 
And  shield  us  from  forgetfulness. 

Accept  the  book;  tlmugh  in  it  I 
Have  nought  to  meet  the  public  eye, 

O,  yet,  believe,  for  thee  alone 

My  harp  *hall  breathe  it;?  sweetest  tone. 

I  would  not  that  the  crowd  should  hear 
One  word  intended  for  thine  ear. 

Nor  th  t  another  heart  tljan  thine 
Should  trea.'Ure  up  a  thought  of  mine. 
Fame’s  wreath  F  a.«k  not — seek  not,  now: 
Too  oft.  alas  ’  it  stains  th»*  brow 
By  which  'tu  worn,  and  grh  f,  and  care. 

And  envy's  mildew,  rankle  there. 

But  in  the  solitude  of  night, 

When  burn.s  the  heart’s  pure  incense  bright, 
When  Nature,  on  her  lurmnlight  wing. 

Like  a  bright  thought,  is  wamlering 
O’er  sea.  and  air,  and  earth,  .and  *ky, — 

O.  then,  in  that  still  hour,  do  I 
Fling  off  the  shackles  of  this  earth 
Unwortliy  the  pure  spirit’s  birth, 

And  feel  poetic  raptures  roll 
fn  wreaths  of  beauty  o’er  my  soul  I 
And  thou  art  there— O,  never  yet — 

(.\y,  even  before  we  ever  rnetj 
lla:,t  tiiou,  in  sucli  a  glorious  hour. 

Been  absent  from  my  f.iricy’s  pe^werl 
O,  no  !— for  in  my  very  sleep 
A  .-ipirit  li.ke  to  thine  would  come, 

And  visions  o’er  my  senses  creep 
\Vhi<  h  strike  descriptive  voices  dumb: 

Accept  it,  lady; — ’tis  a  book 
On  which  no  brighter  eyes  may  look. 

And  none  can  see  more  le  auties  shine. 

And  seeing  feel  llieir  [lower,  than  thine. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BosrR*  A, 


la  the  lollowinir  extract  from  Lo<  khart’.s  Life  t,f 
I’urr.?.  we  offer  sointlhiirg  ptohuhly  new  to  in..nit 
Aiiicricaii  reader.®. 


According  to  the  tradition  of  the  noirrhbor- 
Ijood,  IJurn.s,  tnier  alia,  jrave  Ln'eat  offense  hv 
demurring  in  a  larofe  mixed  company  to  the  pro- 
po.sed  toast,  “  the  health  of  William  l*itt 
and  left  the  room  in  indi^cnation,  because  the 
society  rejected  what  he  wished  to  siihstitute, 

namelv,  "the  lioalth  of  a  Greater  and  a  bcttorlTl.o  last  of  I, is  couipos.tions 
man,  Oeorje  W  aslimoton.”  I  suppose  thol  77.o  o/ «l 


warmest  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt’.s  talents  and  poll- 
tics  would  hardly  venture  iiow-a-days  to  dis.sent 
substantially  from  Ihirivs’s  e.stimate  of  the  corn- 
parative  merits  of  the.se  two  ^rreat  men.  Tlie 
name  of  Washington,  at  all  events?,  when  con¬ 
temporary  passions  shall  have  finally  sunk  into 
the  peace  of  the  "rave,  will  unqiiestionahly  have 
its  place  in  the  fir.st  rank  of  lieroic  virtue, — a 
station  which  dcffnands  the  e.YhiUition  of  victory 


MLMOIR  OF  DANIEL  STEIBELT. 

D.  Steibclt  was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  IT.V).  His 
father  was  well  known  as  a  manufacturer  ot 
piano  fortes.  His  musical  talents  were  de¬ 
veloped  at  an  early  age,  and  "ood  fortune  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  notice  of  William  the  Third 
of  Prussia,  under  whose  patronajje  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  playing  and  com¬ 
position.  He  afterwards  traveled  abroad,  and 
resided  durin(;j  fifteen  years  in  Lemdoii  and  l*a- 
ris.  It  is  to  him  that  the  I’ari.sians  are  imlehted 
for  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  (’real ion 
of  the  jzTcat  Haydn.  The  French  critics  of  this 
period  were  of  opinion  that  the  work  ahourulerl 
with  many  e.xcellencies,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
wa.^s  heavy  and  tedious.  Duriiij;  his  residence 
in  Paris,  it  i.s  said,  that  ho  ijave  consMlerahle  of¬ 
fense  to  hi.s  fellow  artists,  by  a.ssunimLr  an  air  of 
hauteur  incoinpatihle  with  the  modesty  of  a 
professor.  He  affected  to  despise  his  mother 
tonjpie,  and  preferred  speakiii"  had  French  to 
"ood  (Jerman. 

In  ITlFif  Steibclt  returned  to  Herniany,  and 
lartcrwards  went  to  Kii.xsia,  wliere  he  had  the 
honor  of  Iw-m"  nominated,  by  the  Fmperor 
Ale.xander,  to  the  office  of  chapel-master.  He 
died  at  St.  iVter.shiirff,  the  ‘JHth  of  Sept.  1***^^, 
after  a  painful  and  protracted  illness.  Due  re. 
•spect  was  shown  to  his  memorv  by  the  united 
etforts  of  his  hrotlier  artists,  a.-Mst*  «l  by  a  irreaf 
number  of  amateurs,  w  ho  performe«l  a  solemn 
dirj'e  to  his  honor. 

Stc  ihelt  was  not  less  esteemed  a.s  an  adimm- 
hie  player,  than  ns  a  jileasinj'  coniposer.  His 
Ifort  l.ay  in  music  of  the  bravura  kind,  which 
he  i^ave  w  ith  "reat  precision,  jMiwer,  aiul  effect, 
united  to  sminilar  lM.*auty  and  dehracy  of  man¬ 
ner.  Ili.s  compf)sitions  tor  the  piano  forte,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  middle  jiart  of  his  life, 
had  numerous  admirers  as  well  in  (iermanv  a.s 
in  Fiiglanfl,  but  particularly  in  France.  This 
may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the  character 
ot  hi.s  music,  which  is  full  of  "aiety,  animation, 
and  spirit,  ea.sy  of  conception,  ninl  jfenerally 
not  difficult  in  the  fierformance.  Tliat  portnm 
ot  his  works  which  to  us  a[)[>ears  h*s.H  .mil»ject»Ml 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  more  nhoundirik' 
in  richne.ss  and  originality  of  invention  than 
the  "renter  part  of  his  other  com|»f»situ»ns,  are 
hi.s  lAndfx,  in  two  vol.s.  But  some  of  Ins  so- 
nata.s,  particularly  that  dedicated  to  .Madame 
Bonaparte,  will  he  admired  so  hm"  as  the  piano 
torte  music  ot  this  n"e  shall  he  esteemed.  For 
other  instruments,  and  a  full  orchestra,  he  wrote 
hut  little,  and  he  showed  his  jinl"ment  in  sf) 
doiri",  for  in  the  little  he  ntteirqitefF  his  success 
was  very  limited. 

He  produced  a  few  opera.s,  which,  however, 
apjiear  never  to  have  circulated  heyoml  tlie  li¬ 
mits  ot  the  cities  for  w  hich  thev  were  comoosed. 

of  tln.s  kiml  was 
Inch  he  left  to  his 


the  icore  of  which  he,  o7hirdIhr;:r 
cated  to  the  present  King  of 

feeling  of  latitude  for  the 
vors  he  had  received  from  hi» 
two  other  opera*,  CinderelU 
ment  of  .Vidas,  were  written  for  tW  i,? 
h  rench  theatre  at  St.  Petershun^i^ 
are  perfonned  with  considerable 
being  acquainted  with  these  workiLflli 
no  opinion  upon  their  character  or 
that  Steibclt  considered  Romeo  tsHll 
his  master-piece,  may  be  fairh  infcJJ?'* 
the  circumstances  mentioned  ibore. 

Of  Stcib<'lt  it  may  be  tmly  iiii,th[j 
never  opened  any  new  paths  in  icSc«,nI 
larged  its  boundaries,  at  least  he  hu 4*, ^ 
for  the  cultivation  and  improTeneg  if ^ 
which  was  already  known.  Hehmi^^ 
very  considerably  to  advance  the  inta« 
music,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
through  the  medium  of  his  instmetioa, g 
the  means  of  his  compositions,  vlida 
been,  ami  many  of  them  still  coaimi 
servedly,  among  the  most  popoltr  piaik 
works  that  the  last  thirty  years  bawiatk 
to  the  world. 


son  in  an  unfinished  state,  and,  unfortunately, 
wa.s  the  only  thing  he  had  tf»  leave  him,  for 
Steibclt  had  the  misfortune,  hko  many  other 
men  (>f  genius,  to  pay  hut  little  regard  to  eco¬ 
nomy  and  the  grosser  things  of  thi.s  world. 
The  einbarrassinent  of  his  circumstances  liad 
no  srnall  effect  npf)n  the  vigor  and  »*lasticitv  r>f 
his  mind.  In  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
father,  ami  the  distrr'ssed  situation  of  the  son. 


pure  and  iinstnincd  over  tcni|«tations  and  trialalcouiit  .Miloriidowitarh,  of  Hi.  IVlornlmro.  Iin. 
fxtraordmary,  m  kmd  as  woll  as  strenffth.  But  nmn.ly  snpgnslcd  tl.c  idea  of  a  great  concert  for 

the  benefit  of  the  latter,  which  produced  the 

I  •  1  » .  * 


at,  the  time  w  hen  Burns,  being  a  servant  of  .Mr. 
Pitt’s  government,  was  guilty  of  this  imliscrc- 
tioii,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  “more  was 
meant  than  reached  the  ear.” 


desired  result. 

Hteibeit  occupied  the  latt,er  days  of  his  life  in 
lecomposing  hia  opera  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 


(i  F.  N  E  K  A  L  JAMES  WOLFI 

III  gi\ing  the  lioirrsphyof  this  illattnoaii! 
A*-  prcmiinr  tiint  wc  offer  a  treat  DortoMe 
iijtrr*-*«tinjr  to  nearly  all,  our  readera  The  fee 
.f  the  •loMicr  i«  noi  quite  an  appropriate tetbeas, 

•f  n  inuyical  journal,  as  that  of  proteaanatc 
inirs;  hut  wc  ha  %c  promised  to  demtei  pit  fa 
work  to  P«  litr  literature,  and  we  Uiinktlalw 
phirs  of  worttiy  men,  well  written,  deserreik* 
in<l  as  such  wc  shall  occasionally, 
nfti  n,  inlrtnlucc  them.— Ed.  EiTiiriuE 

Without  I)oing  invidious,  orgivisfdtoi 
anv  hmvc  characters  of  the 
mav justly  assert  that  this  brtTe(^»» 

fif  his  contemporaries,  were  not 

of  any  other  age  or  I 

.tance.  will,  no  doubt,  call 

cnml  valor:  but  "jieH 

pleasure  ami  profit,  on  the  acU 

worthies. 

tenant-general  Edward 

fingiiished  wort^h,  very 

of  .Marlborough,  and 

general  Whiteman,  in  siipp 

of  17 1."),  in  Scotland.  H«* 

horn  at  'V>«terhnm,  m  the 

nuarv  H,  1720. 

early  years  or  place 

have  tieen  educated  for  option 

*his  infancy,  since 

his  personal  bravery  yetr 

Au.slnan  Flanders,  -earof 

when  he  was 

We  arc  not  told  what 

hut  his  royal  hiffhnessthe  W 

land,  the  commander 

hia  behavior,  and  t^k 

ward  him  by  promotion.  Jonly/^ 

rise  arc  not  ascertain  •  contia^ 

riel  of  Kingsley  ®  J748. 

of  Aix  la  ‘-•h«I«»';"„,i„a.llr«j“^l» 
during  the  P®*'®/ ILjuced  ti* 
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cioline  and  re^lar  behavior  into  his  corps, 
without  exercising  any  severity.  The  love  his 
soldiers  bore  him  was  always  manifested  in  their 
readiness  to  obey  his  orders.  In  the  year  1754, 
a  fresh  rupture  took  place  with  France;  and 
hostilities  commenced  on  both  sides,  in  conse- 
uence  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  but  war  was  not  formally 
declared  till  1756.  And  for  a  short  time,  no¬ 
thing  but  disappointments  and  losses  attended 
the  British  arms ;  till  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl 
of  Chatham,  being  firmly  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  administration,  gave  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  his  superior  abilities  for  conducting 
an  extensive  war,  by  seeking  for  and  employing 
in  the  land  and  sea  service,  men  of  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  and  active  genius,  who  had  signalized 
themselves  upon  important  occasions  in  a  man¬ 
ner  beyond  what  could  be  expected,  either  from 
their  years  or  experience.  Of  this  number  was 
colonel  Wolfe,  who  was  raised  by  the  minister 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  sent  out 
under  major  general  Amherst,  upon  the  grand 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton.  At  the  siege  of  this  im¬ 
portant  place,  he  greatly  raised  his  military  re¬ 
putation,  for  he  was  the  first  general  officer 
who  landed  the  left  division  of  the  army,  amidst 
the  strong  and  continued  fire  of  the  enemy  from 
their  batteries  on  the  shore  ;  and  notwithstand- 
mg  an  impetuous  surf,  which  overset  some  of 
the  boats,  he  calmly  gave  orders  to  be  rowed  to 
the  shore,  where  he  exhibited  uncommon  valor 
and  activity  by  making  good  his  descent,  and 
maintaining  his  post,  till  he  had  covered  the  de¬ 
barkation  of  the  middle  and  the  right  divisions 
of  the  land  forces,  commanded  by  brigadiers 
Whitmore  and  Lawrence.  He  next  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Lighthouse  Point,  where  he  erect¬ 
ed  several  batteries  against  the  ships  and  the 
island  fortification  ;  by  which  dexterous  manoeu¬ 
vre,  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  was  in  a 
great  measure  secured.  He  afterwards  raised 
several  batteries,  wherever  he  found  a  proper 
situation  for  annoying  the  eneny,  and  with  these 
did  great  execution,  both  within  the  town  and 


among  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  On  the  27th 
day  of  July,  1758,  Louisburg  surrendered. 

The  principal  share  brigadier  Wolfe 
was  known  to  have  had  in  this  important 
conquest,  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  make  choice  of 
hm  to  command  a  still  more  capital  expedition 
the  ensuing  campaign  :  with  this  view,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  The 
plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  of  1759,  in 
*  Orth  America,  was  then  concerted  in  the  ca- 
inet,  and  it  w'as  resolved  that  Wolfe,  as  soon 
^  the  season  of  the  year  would  permit,  should 
sail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  body  of 
ve  thousand  men,  aided  by  a  considerable 
ships  from  England,  to  undertake 
general  Amherst,  the 
of  should,  with  another  army, 

rntm  thousand  men,  reduce  Ticonde- 

and  Crown  Point,  cross  the  Lake  Cham. 

Hichlieu  to  the 
inL  •  Lawrence,  and  join  general  Wolfe 

>nUie  siege  of  Quebec. 

England  destined  for  that 
commands  of  the  admirals 
Mav  an^i  arrived  at  Louisburg  in 

forcPB  thousand  land 

conHiiPt  1  operations  at  Ctuebec  were  to  bo 
chief  nnj  ffoneral  Wolfe,  as  commander  in 
Ion  Tft  ^oder  him  by  the  brigadiers  Monck- 
Oils’ fieri/ Murray.  Thus  this  ardu- 
officern  intrusted  by  land  to  four  young 

?^lar  i’nl?  *  flower  of  their  age — a  very  sin- 
ance — not  one  veteran  having  any 


principal  command  in  the  enterprise.  The  ar¬ 
mament  sailed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with¬ 
out  any  interruption,  and  about  the  latter  end 
of  June  the  troops  were  landed,  in  two  divisions, 
upon  the  isle  of  Orleans,  a  little  below  Quebec. 

M.  de  Montcalm,  though  superior  in  numbers 
to  the  English,  chose  to  depend  upon  the  natu¬ 
ral  strength  of  the  country,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  a  general  engagement  in  the  field.  The 
city  of  Quebec  was  skilfully  fortified,  defended 
by  a  numerous  garrison,  and  plentifully  supplied 
with  provisions  and  ammunition.  Montcalm 
had  reinforced  the  troops  of  the  colony  with 
five  regular  battalions,  formed  of  the  choicest 
citizens,  and  had  rompletoly  disriplinpd  all  the 
Canadians  of  the  neighborhood,  capable  of  bear- 
ing  arms,  with  the  several  tribes  of  savages. 
With  this  army  he  had  taken  post  in  a  very 
advantageous  situation  along  the  shore,  every 
accessime  part  of  his  camp  being  deeply  en¬ 
trenched.  To  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec 
against  such  advantages  and  superior  numbers, 
was  a  deviation  from  the  established  rules  of 
war ;  but  no  prospect  of  danger  could  restrain 
the  ardor  of  Wolfe  ;  and  at  this  time  he  enter¬ 
tained  strong  hopes  of  being  joined  by  general 
Amherst.  The  necessary  w’orks  for  the  security 
of  the  hospital,  and  of  the  stores  on  the  island 
of  Orleans,  being  completed  in  July,  the  British 
forces  crossed  the  north  channel  in  boats,  and 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Montmo- 
renci,  which  separated  them  from  the  left  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  general  now 
wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  describing  his  situation,  and 
assigning  most  excellent  reasons  for  the  choice 
of  his  ground ;  amongst  others,  that  there  was 
a  ford  below  the  falls  of  Montmorenci  passable 
for  some  hours  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide ;  and  he 
hoped,  by  means  of  this  passage,  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  engaging  Montcalm  upon  more 
advantageous  terms  than  directly  to  attack  his 
entrenchments.  In  this  position  the  British 
army  remained  a  considerable  time,  expecting 
news  every  day  from  general  Amherst,  and  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  some  enterprise  against  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  final  attack 
on  Quebec,  brigadier  Monckton,  with  one  de¬ 
tachment,  dislodged  the  French,  from  Point 
Levi,  on  the  south  shore  opposite  the  city,  and 
colonel  Carlton,  with  another,  took  possession 
of  the  western  point  of  the  island  of  Orleans  : 
both  these  posts  they  fortified,  and  erected  bat¬ 
teries  which  played  with  such  success  that  they 
greatly  damaged  the  upper,  and  almost  demo¬ 
lished  the  lower  town.  To  balance  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  our  troops  met  with  frequent  repulses, 
and  some  losses  in  reconnoitering  the  fordable 
parts  of  the  river.  At  length  dispositions  were 
made  for  attacking  the  enemy’s  intrenchments 
in  order  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement ;  and 
on  the  last  day  of  July,  it  was  resolved  to  storm 
a  redoubt  built  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
within  gun-shot  of  tlie  intrenchments;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  defending  it,  which  must  have  produced 
the  effect  Wolfe  expected,  the  French  aban¬ 
doned  it,  and  thirteen  companies  of  our  grena¬ 
diers,  animated  by  the  confusion  they  observed 
the  French  were  thrown  into  from  the  hot  fire 
kept  by  the  Centurion,  while  the  troops  were 
landing  from  boats  on  the  enemy’s  side  of  the 
river,  inconsiderately  rushed  on  to  the  French 
intrenchments,  without  waiting  for  the  disem¬ 
barkation  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  This  ill-timed 
impetuosity,  and  another  accident  of  some  boats 
getting  aground  off  Point  Levi,  disconcerted 
the  whole  plan ;  for  the  grenadiers  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  the  French  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
surprise  at  this  bold  attempt,  and  intelligence! 
was  now  received  from  some  prisoners  taken  by! 
brigadier  Murray,  in  a  successful  descent  at| 


Chambaud,  that  general  Amherst  had  taken 
Niagara  and  Crown  Point,  but  was  obliged  to 
employ  all  his  forces  against  M.  de  Bulemaque, 
who  was  posted  with  a  strong  corps  at  the  Isle 
Aux-Noir.  Thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  rein¬ 
forcement  from  that  quarter,  general  Wolfe  re¬ 
turned  without  molestation  to  his  old  camp  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  here  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  fatigue  threw  him  into  a  fever  and 
flux,  which  reduced  him  very  low,  and  in  this 
unhappy  state  of  mind  and  body,  he  dispatched 
an  express  to  England  with  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  but  written  in  a  desponding  style  ; 
to  which  perhaps  the  success  of  the  generals  in 
other  parts  of  America  contributed  ;  as  he  might 
think  the  same  good  news  would  be  expected 
from  him  by  his  own  country,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  of  nothing  but  his  conquests. 
Yet  such  was  the  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of 
the  justification  of  his  measures,  that  the  dis¬ 
patch  was  received  with  applause,  though  the 
expedition  had  not  been  successful.  As  soon 
as  the  general  had  recovered  a  little  strength, 
he  went  on  board  the  admiral ;  and  these  two 
commanders,  with  a  proper  armament,  went  up 
the  river,  passed  the  town  unmolested,  and  re¬ 
connoitred  it,  in  order  to  judge  if  an  assault 
were  practicable.  Their  opinion  concurred 
with  that  of  the  chief  engineer.  They  all  agreed 
that  such  an  attack  could  not  be  hazarded  with 
any  prospect  of  success  ;  and  the  next  measure 
taken  was  to  break  up  the  camp  at  Montmo¬ 
renci,  as  no  possibility  appeared  of  attacking 
the  enemy  above  the  town.  A  resolution  was 
now  formed  to  change  the  plan  of  operations  ; 
and  the  three  brigadiers  advised  the  general  to 
transport  the  troops  in  the  night,  and  land  them 
within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond,  below  the 
town,  in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  which  rise  abruptly,  with  a  steep  ascent, 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  they  might 
gain  possession  of  the  plain  at  the  back  of  the 
city,  on  that  side  but  weakly  fortified.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  attending  the  execution 
of  this  design  were  so  veiy^  great,  that  none  but 
such  an  enterprising  general,  who  was  well 
assured  of  the  affection  of  his  troops,  would 
have  ventured  to  propose  it  to  them.  The  vete¬ 
rans  of  ancient  Rome  often  mutinied  upon  less 
hazardous  undertakings  ;  but  Wolfe  readily  as¬ 
sented  to  the  daring  project  of  his  brave  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  war,  and  animated  his  troops  by 
leading  them  on  in  person,  enfeebled  as  he  was 
by  his  late  illness.  The  necessary  preparations 
being  made,  and  the  time  fixed  for  this  most 
astonishing  attempt,  admiral  Holmes,  with  a 
view  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  moved  with  his 
squadron  higlier  up  the  river  than  the  old  camp  ; 
and  this  had  the  desired  effect,  for  his  motions 
were  watched,  till  night  came  on,  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  French,  who  lined  that  part  of  the 
shore  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Bouganville. 
But  in  the  night,  the  admiral,  pursuant  to  his 
instructions,  fell  down  the  river  to  cover  the 
landing  of  tlie  troops.  About  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  September  12,  the  first  embarkation, 
consisting  of  four  complete  regiments ;  the 
light  infantry  commanded  by  colonel  Howe,  a 
detachment  of  highlanders,  and  the  American 
grenadiers,  fell  gently  down  the  river  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  under  the  conduct  of  the  briga¬ 
diers  Monckton  and  Murray,  but  general  Wolfe 
accompanied  them,  and  was  among  the  first 
who  landed.  No  accident  happened,  except 
their  over-shooting  the  intended  place  of  land¬ 
ing,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  tide.  As  these 
troops  landed,  the  boats  were  sent  off  for  the 
second  embarkation,  which  was  superintended 
by  brigadier  Townshend :  in  the  mean  time, 
colonel  Howe,  with  the  light  infantry  and  tho 


highlanders,  ascended  the  woody  precipices 
with  admirable  courage  and  activity,  and  dis¬ 
lodged  a  captain’s  guard,  who  defended  a  small 
intrenched  narrow  path,  by  which  alone  the 
other  forces  could  reach  the  summit ;  they  then 
mounted  without  further  molestation,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Wolfe  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle  as 
thev  arrived.  The  marquis  de  Montcalm  was 
thunder-struck  at  the  intelligence,  that  the 
English  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham ; 
and  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  city  on  that 
side,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  determine  that  a  gene¬ 
ral  engagement  was  unavoidable.  Advancing, 
therefore,  with  his  whole  force,  in  such  order  ot 
battle  as  showed  a  design  to  Hank  the  English 
forces  on  the  left,  briga<lier  Townshend,  with 
the  regiment  of  Amherst,  was  sent  to  prevent  it, 
by  forming  his  corps  en  potenrr,  presenting  a 
double  front  to  the  enemy.  The  French  wen* 
most  advantageously  postetl,  with  hushes  and 
com  fields  in  their  front,  lined  with  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  of  their  best  marksmen,  who  began  the 
action  with  an  irregular  galling  fire;  ainl  this 
they  kept  up  till  it  proved  fatal  to  many  of  our 
brave  officers,  singled  out  by  them  for  destruc¬ 
tion.  About  nine  in  the  morninir,  the  enemy 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  great  order  and  re¬ 
solution,  but  their  fire  was  irregular  and  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  on  the  contrar}*,  the  British  forces  reserved 
their  shot  until  the  French  had  approached  willi- 
in  forty  yards  of  their  line,  when  they  poured  a 
violent  discharge  upon  them,  and  continiieil  the 
lire  witli  the  greatest  activity  and  success.  Tim 
gallant  general  Wolfe  was  stationed  on  the 
right,  at  the  head  of  Bragg's  regiment  and  the 
Louisburg  grenadiers,  the  post  of  the  greatest  i 
honor,  for  here  the  attack  was  most  violent.  .\st 
he  stood,  dauntless  and  conspicuous  in  the  front! 
of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  enemy’.** 
marksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  his  wrist ; 
but  neither  pain  nor  danger  had  any  effect  to 
make  him  retire  from  his  station.  Having 
wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  wrist,  he 
continued  giving  orders  without  the  least  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  advanced,  at  the  head  of  the  grena¬ 
diers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  when  another 
ball,  most  probably  from  the  same  hand,  pierced 
the  breast  of  this  intrepid  hero,  who  fell  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  just  as  the  enemy  gave  wav', 
and  at  the  very  imstant  when  every  separate  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  British  army  seemed  to  exert  it.><elf 
for  the  honor  of  its  own  corps,  'fhe  wounded 
general  was  carried  to  a  small  distance  in  the 
rear,  vv here,  roused  from  fainting  fits,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  by  the  loud  cry  of  “  They  run  ! 
they  run !  he  with  great  eagerness  inquired, 
“  Who  runs  ?  ”  and  being  told  the  French,  and 
that  they  were  defeated,  he  added,  in  a  falterimr 
voice,  “Then  I  thank  God — I  die  contented !“ 
and  almost  instantly  expired.  Much  about  the 
same  time,  brigadier  general  Monckton,  the 
second  in  command,  was  dangerously  wounded,! 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  J.«isceIIeH ;  when 
the  command  devolved  on  brigadier  general 
Townshend,  who  had  the  honor  of  completing 
the  victory.  ATcver  was  a  battle  fought  which 
did  more  honor  to  the  officers,  and  even  to  the 
private  men,  of  both  sides,  than  this.  The  high¬ 
est  encomiums  were  bestowed  on,  and  justly 
rnerited  by,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  the 
French  general,  who  was  mortally  wounded; 
and  who  distinguished  himself  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  by  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  country¬ 
men,  in  writing  a  letter  to  general  Townshend, 
to  recommend  the  French  prisoners  “to  that 
generous  humanity,  by  which  the  British  na- 
tion  has  been  always  di.stinguished.”  He 
died  in  Quebec  a  few  days  after  the  battle. 
His  second  in  command  was  left  wounded  in 
the  field,  and  was  conveyed  from  thence  on|! 


board  an  English  ship,  where  he  expired  the 
next  day. 

The  melancholy  dispatch  w'hich  general 
Wolfe  had  sent  off  after  his  disappointment  at 
the  falls  of  Montmorcnci,  owing  to  the  contrary 
winds,  was  not  received,  or  at  least  not  made 
known  to  the  public,  till  two  days  before  the 
joyful  news  of  the  victory,  and  the  surrender  ot 
Quebec,  to  which  was  added  the  mournful  sequel 
of  the  death  of  the  conqueror  of  Canada.  A 
mi.xturc  of  pity  and  atfiiction  attemlcd  the  na¬ 
tional  triumph  upon  this  occasion,  and  wa.** 
strongly  expressed  in  the  congratulatorv’  ad- 
dres.^es  to  Ins  majesty,  presented  by  all  the  cor¬ 
porate  bodies  and  piiltlic  societies  of  the  three 


for  fho  F.iitr-rp*  lad 


S  T  A  .N  Z  A  H, 

W«fTTB-t  If  Af 


O  mo  not  to  tivioR  a  wrratti 
To  place  iip<in  thy  brow, 

Another'^  liand  ha*  plucked  the  flower* 
That  *houl(i  be  bloorniriK  now; 
Another’a  hand  hath  atrunit  the  wreath, 
And  touched  the  harp  of  pral*e, 

And  won  thy  beauty,  with  bin  kind— 
With  hi*  hewilchinf  lays. 


To  prai*.  thee  with  a  poet*. 

It  were  a  task  iadoed; 

For  who  can  paint  Use  Uly  fair 
Or  check  the  wliu|-iile«  ’ 
Or  Kive  to  Rold  a  richer  hoe 
Than  Nature’s  aelf  hath  |ivea 
Or  add  a  swerdneai  to  the  dew 
That  God  hath  aent  fron 


kingdoms.  A  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  wa.** 
appointed  throughout  all  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  when  the  parliament  a.^^sem- 
hied,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  hou.se  of  commons,  with 
that  energ)’  of  elfKjiience  peculiar  to  him.^elf, 
expatiated  upon  the  successes  of  the  campaign, 
and  dwelt  on  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  general  in  sueh  a  sympathetic  strain,  as 
not  only  drew  tears  from  himself,  hut  from  most 
who  heard  iiiin  :  nor  did  he  fad  in  paying  due 
lionor  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  admi- 
ral.-*,  and  the  land  officers;  and  to  th^  hrav*‘rv' 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  se.'irnen,  who  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  (Quebec.  I  le  then  made  a  motion 
to  present  an  addre.ss,  desiring  his  maj»*sty  to 
order  a  monument  to  Im*  erecti'd  in  Wrstmm- 
stcr.Xhhey  to  the  memory  f>f  our  illustrious  hero, 
to  which  the  house  agreed  unanimouslv  ;  at  tie- 
same  time  they  passeil  another  resolution,  that 
the  thanks  of  tfie  house  should  be  given  to  tie- 
generals  and  admirals  employed  in  the  glorious 
and  sncces.sful  expedition  to  Quetier.  ] 

His  private  character  wa.s  not  less  exalted  I 
than  his  public,  and  equally  exemplary  to  the 
British  officers.  With  an  unusual  liveliness, 
almost  to  inq»etuosity  of  teiiq»er,  he  was  not 
subject  to  passion  :  with  the  greatest  indejien- 
dency  ot  spirit,  he  was  free  from  pride.  Gene, 
rou.s  almost  to  profusion,  he  contenjned  every 
little  art  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  while  he 
searched  after  objects  for  his  chanty  and  U-ne. 
ficence  :  the  deserving  soldier  never  went  unre¬ 
warded,  and  the  needy  inferior  otfirers  often, 
tasted  of  his  bounty.  (Constant  and  fiiscerningj 
in  his  attachments,  manly  anti  unreserved,  yet 
gentle,  kind,  anti  conciliating  in  his  manm-rs,  h<- 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  friendship,  anti 
almost  universal  got)d  will  ttf  all  mankintl ;  anti 
to  crow’n  all,  sincerity  and  cantlor,  a  true  sense 
of  honor,  justice,  and  public  liberty,  seemed  th#-" 
inherent  principles  of  his  naturt*,  anti  were  the 
uniform  ndes  of  his  contluct.  His  untimely 
tato  called  ft>rth  the  exertions  ofemulat  ive  genius 
among  our  artists  ;  it  has  Iteen  the  historical 
subject  of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  ami  the  en¬ 
graver;  by  which  nteans  the  names  of  Wilton, 
West,  \V  oollet,  &r.,  w  ill  be  tran.smitted  to  pos¬ 
terity,  with  the  afTecting  story  of  the  immortal 
Wolfe. 


Tlien  ask  me  not  to  weave  a  wre«k 
To  deck  thy  beauteow  brow : 
Anolher’i  hand  ha^*  plocked  tbe  lowin 
That  ahould  be  btoonhig  now- 
.\nf»ther’a  hand  has  atmaf  the  witaa 
A  nd  touched  the  harp  of  pralsi 
.\n«l  won  ihy  beauty,  with  hii  kW- 
With  his  l^ewitching  lafa 


It  lii  se  ldom  w  e  are  willing  to  copy  po«j 
•olcniporaries;  hut  the  extraordinary  nerii 
*t.ii»z.'u».  from  the  Poughkeepaie  Telcgr^ 
g-Mxl  to  Ijc  p.-iaacd  over  without  sooekifai 

(•at  ion.  Thr  reader  ran  appreciate  their  hi 

wc  ah.ill  hri*‘fly  remark  that  the  aatborh 
long  stride  towarde  eminence,  and  oogk 
moving. — /-JU.  Eulerpetdd. 


TOVXO  POIT. 


Thy  rhyuiing  days  are  nearly  eaded.  Uy- 
A  few  short  houni  are  left  thee  to  prolai| 
The  ho(ie*  and  dream*  that  now  ibybrtMi^iS. 

Then  worldly  rare  and  sorrow,  strUtite ant 
Wilt  choak  the  rb  ar  spring  fnaataiasif  tbf  N' 
And  hush  the  glad  notes  of  thy  ramwiMi 
.\nd  thickly  gathering  clouds  of  coaiafili, 
Drive  olT  the  *un«hiiM  from  the  bnfblpmlli 


yet,  to  thee  life  has  been  one  wide  mm 
Of  si>n  enchantment  bursting  oa  tbent*. 
O'er  which  Hope  ipread  her  wmg  of  pUmim. 

And  fanry  roeea  in  each  pathway  till* 
.\nd  In  the  far  dim  distance  there  wweisfi. 

In-liglit*  of  every  shape  and  every  hae; 

Vnd  over  all,  in  the  blue  shy  above, 
Trernhh-«l  n  burning  •tar— the  star  of  hw- 


F.re  long  the  things  In  w  hich  l hon'd  talH  jif 
Will  rease  thy  bosom  with  deiighttoB, 
The  voice  of  nntnrs,  that  has  charmed 
The  voice  of  woman,  that  Is  sweeter  dl, 
The  birds  whose  songs  no  choakiaf  fried 
And  Che  sweet  tinkle  of  the  suiimerra, 
Thine  ear  hath  courted,  and  they  hare  b*e«d» 
Thy  spirit’s  music,  and  thy  heart  their  ted* 


A  sterner  voice  will  rule  the  eomiil  dgf. 

And  bid  thee  join  the  crowded  tkienfi^- 
And  do  as  they  do-speak  and  M 
And  as  thou  bast  fell,  never  feel 
A  mournful  bidding-bat  ^ 

It  is  the  young  warm  heart  i 
Mid  long  farewell  to  all 

For  Fate  bath  written-**  V  e  .ball  n^el  »• 


And  pluck  the  feathers  from 
And  clip  the  pinions  f  “'^JJthedd* 
That  .horn  •"“  fetter^ 

In  humble  resignation,  'H  ^ 

One  parting  glance  upon  the 

Of  the  past  landscape  s  c  ^^Hylsff' 
Then,  backward  cate 

Fix  firm  0.1  earth  thy  foot'***^*^ 
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ORKiI>'Al.L\  COMPOSED  I{\  J.  J  UOI.SSEAl  ARIl\.Nr,F.n  AND  SET  TO  SA(RF.f)  UO|l|>S,  foR  THE  EUTERPEIaD 


- 


i/--: 


-  \ •■0  I  ~  i  — ^-1  ^  ^ 


Guil  -  ly,  but  with  heart.  re  -  lent  -  inj^, 


O  -  ver  -  wholinM  with  speech  -  less  j 


#-rw:=: 


Pros  -  trate  at  thy  feet  re  -  pent  .  in{r 


POSTAGE  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


H  By  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Poatmuter  Gener^  to  the  Editor  of  the  Euter* 
Q  peiad,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  postmaatera 
who  have  taxed  pamphlet  poatage  upon  this 
paper,  have  been  in  an  error,  which  they  will  of 
courM  correct.  Some  to  our  knowledge  have 
charged  for  a  perioiical  of  two  aheeta.  The 
inference*  naturally  drawn  from  the  decision 
laid  down  by  the  P.  M.  G.,  are  these : 

1.  No  more  than  three  cent*  per  copy  may  be 
taxed,  at  any  poeUoffice  in  the  United  States. 

2.  No  more  than  two  cents,  at  any  post-office 
in  this  state,  or  any  other  place  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  this  city. 

3.  No  postage  may  be  charged  to  any  news¬ 
paper  establishment  with  whom  we  exchange : 

“  The  Eutsrpeiad  is  published  semi-monthly, 
and.  may  be  said  to  contain,  to  some  extent, 
current  information  of  the  day.  Its  cover  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  it,  and  contains  advertisements, 
and  is  clearly  an  advertising  newspaper  of  it¬ 
self.  (ltd  color  does  not  alter  its  character.) 

“  Upon  a  liberal  construction,  therefore,  1 
consider  that  the  Euterpeiad  is  a  newgvaper  of 
two  sheett,  and  chargeable  with  double  news¬ 
paper  postaga. 

As  you  state  that  postmasters  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  opinions  respecting  the  true  postage  of  the 
Eutsrpeiad,  it  will  be  proper  that  this  decision 
be  printed  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  it. 

“  1  am,  very  respectfully, 

“  Your  ob’t  serv't, 

.  “  W.  T.  Bxrbt. 

"Horatio Gates,  Csq.,  New  York." 

SPLENDID  PIANO  FORTES, 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE.  ’ 
Firth  A  HALL,  Having  recently  opened 

an  extensive  manufactory  for  PIANO  FOKTE^  and 
other  musical  instruinents,  at  No.  1  Franklin  square, 
formerly  the  Frasklin  bank,  are  now  prepaid  for 
answering  ordsrs  to  any  extent,  having  constantly  on 
band  a  variety  of  excenent  and  superb  instruments, 
manufseSured  and  finished  in  the  most  perfect  style — 
comprising  SQUARE,  COITAGR,  CABINET, 
GRAND  CABINET,  snd  HORIZONTAL  GRAND 
PIANOS,  made  of  the  very  best  and  welUaessoned 
materials;,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  In  these  instru¬ 
ments  are  combinad  the  various  qualities  of  poteer, 
briUianejh  sweetness,  snd  unifbrmity  qf  tone;  thus 
Mg  limiting  a  supsriority  of  quality  witli  durability  and 
^elegai^.  ' 

•  Imverviou*  Oner*,  ibr  Pianos,  mannfsetured  of 
fine  trsthrr.  with  linings  of  wool,  and  richly  oma- 
meote^  Tllk  highly  necessary  af^ndiwe  to  s  val 
usl^  instrwDsnt  completaiy  proteoiB  it  from  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  <liiat,''dainpoeae,  dtc. 

■  Jlituicai  jbutrwnent*  of  every  description  manu¬ 
al  iactured,  and  kept  constantly  for  sale. 

New  iMbstc,  on  plain  and  fancy-colored  paper,  with 
'  vignettem  7 


I  Th>  Evtsrpxiad,  a  Mueicai  Review  sndE 
!  Tablet  qf  the  Fine  Art$,  is  published  by  James  | 
I  Robinson,  26  William  street,  New  York,  semt-| 
I  monthly,  in  numbers  of  twelve  quarto  pages  | 
each,  and  executed  in  superior  style,  on  fines 
'white  paper,  at  03  per  annum,  payable  tni 
I  advance.  To  non-subscribers  the  price  will  bej 
1 25  cents  per  number. 

j  For  distant  subscribers,  the  work  will  be  care¬ 
fully  put  up  in  strong  wrappers,  and  regularly 
forwarded  by  mail. 

I  N o  subscription  received  for  a  less  period  than 
ione  year. 

;  Postmasters,  or  others,  remitting  015  current 
I  notes,  free  of  postage,  will  receive  six  copies  of! 
j  the  work  by  the  return  of  the  mail. 

I  - 

j  AGENTS  FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

New  Yore  State. 


T.  S.  CUMMINGS’ 

ITPAINTING  ROOMS^D 

‘  NO.  38  REED  STREET. 

TO  PRINTERS,  BOOKSELLERS,  AND 
PUBUSHERS. 

TAMES  CONNER,  for  the  gi^ater  perfection 
of  his  Stereotyping  Establishment,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  prepare  a  Type  Foundry;  the 
expenses  attending  which,  and  the  kind  offers 
of  patronage  from  his  typographical  brethren, 
have  induced  him  to  enlarge  extensively  upon 
his  original  plan.  His  letters  are  cut  in  the 
best  style ;  and  the  particular  interest  of  the  , 
Printer,  Publisher,  Bookseller,  and  Stereotype 
Pounder,  has  been  consalted.  The  follow'ing 
founts  are  offered  to  public  notice,  viz. 


Little  &  Cummings,  . 
Kemble  A  Hill, 

P.  Potter,  . 

George  Dutton,  . 

Erben,  . 

Steele  A  Faxon, 

m]^e. 

Samuel  Colman, 


Albany. 

Troy. 

Poughkeepeie. 

Utica. 

Schenectady. 

Buffalo. 

Portland. 


Massa'chi'SEtts. 

Samuel  K.  Bayley,  .  .  Boston. 

William  Howe,  .  .  New  Bedford. 

David  Wilder,  ir.,  .•  .  Worcester. 

T.  B.  A  E.  L.  White,  Newburyport. 

^  Rhode  Island. 

George  Dana,  .  .  Providence. 


R.  G.  Stone, 


Vermont. 


Burlington. 


CoNNEericuT. 

A.  H.  MaHby,  .  .  .  .  New  Haven. 

H.  A  F.  J.  Huntington,  Hartford. 

Chen  Way,  P.  M.,  .  .  New  Itondon. 

New  Jersey. 

Wm.  Woorti,  .  .  .  Newark. 

Q.  Fenton,  jr.,  .  .  .  Trenton. 

Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Snowden,  .  .  Pittsburg. 


Maryland. 


J.  H.  Hewitt, 


Baltimore. 


Distsict  or  Columbia. 

Pisbey  Thompson,  .  .  Waskinrton. 

William  M.  Morrison,  Alexandria. 


Edward  Knight. 


VimoiNiA. 


Richmond. 


SoBTH  Carolina. 

S.  Bidicock  A  Co.,  .  .  .  Charleston. 


B  Georgia. 
T.  M.  Driscoll,  . 


Savannah. 


New  Music,  on  plain  and  fancy-colored  paper,  with  I  Ohio. 

rnetiem  '  ^  7  jCharies  Henry  Yeatman,  .  Citicinnati. 

I  Tbnnbssbe. 

J.  WHITEHORNE,  Biebbaum  A  Nowell,  Nashville. 


PORTRAIT  PAINTKR, 

No.  39  JOHN  STREET, 


Lower  Canada. 

C.  S.  Bourne,  .  .  Quebec. 

Robert  Armour,  jr..  .  Montreal. 


Pearl,  two  kinds,  Bourgeois  on  brevier  body. 

Nonpareil,  do.  Long  Primer,  two  kinds. 

Minion,  do.  Smul  Pica, 

Brevier,  do.  Pica,  two  kinds. 

Bourgeois,  do.  English  I 

with  a  variety  of  Titlepage  and  Fancy  letter; 
to  which  such  additions  will  continue  to  be 
made  as  the  taste  of  printers  may  require. 

The  type  furnished  at  this  foundry  will  give 
a  clearer  impression,  and  lut  longer, ^an  any 
known  since  the  days  when  the  good  old  Scotch 
I  type  was  used  here,  which  is  well  recollected 
by  some  of  the  profession,  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
markable  durability.  ' 

To  his  kind  patrons,  who  have  heretofore  so 
liberally  encouraged  him  in  Stereotyping,  he 
begs  leave  to  return  his  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  and  flatters  himself  that  be  can  now 
present  greater  inducements  for  a  continuance 
of  their  favors,  as  more  new  type  can  be  put 
upon  their  works  than  formerly  could  be  af¬ 
forded — a  saving  of  ten  per  cent,  made  to  the 
trade  by  a  particular  improvement  in  the  moulds, 
which  admits  of  that  rate  of  matter  to  each 
page  more  than  usual.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 

I  each  kind  of  type  continually  kept  on  hand, 
to  insure  against  loss  of  time  in  completing 
orders. 

Country  Newspaper  Printers, 'and  others,  will 
be  suppli^  with  founts  that  have  been  used  for 
Stereotyping,  on  which  the  most  liberal  discount 
will  be  made. 

N.  B.  The  most  approved  Printing  Prews, 
Frames,  Cases,  Imp^ing  Stones,  Composing 
Sticks,  Quoins,  Furniture,  and  every  other  ar¬ 
ticle  necessary  for  completing  Printing  Offices, 
at  the  manufacturers’  prises,  supplied  with  (ho 
least  possible  delay. 

PRINTING. 


SLEIGHT  &  ROBINSON, 

No.  26  WILLIAM  STREET, 

4 

(CORNEE  OS  EXCHANGE  SLACB,) 


NEW  YORK, 


WILL  execute  BOOK  and  JOB  PRINT¬ 
ING  of  every  description,  with  fHompt- 
nees  and  in  the  best  style.  ^ 


NEW  TORE. 


5 Joseph  Worster,  .  .  (ftr  Printing  in  Fancy  Colors  done  :n  •  U  ? 

Martin  Snyder,  ( superior  manner. 


